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A welcome visitor always — because his practical 
knowledge of banking enables him to adapt with 
greatest efficiency the advantages of Rand Visible 
Records to the banker’s needs. Visible Card Records 
were, in fact, invented by a banker—James H. Rand. 


The Rand man has solved many bank record problems 
— checked losses, increased business, lightened execu- 
tives’ labor— by making instantly available those 
facts necessary to safe, profitable banking operation. 


Be guided by the experience of leading bankers. Per- 
mit the Rand man to suggest ways in which your rec- 
ords may be Rand visualized. There is no obligation, 
and unquestionably you will find his advice valuable. 


RAND COMPANY, INC. 
813 Rand Building, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Canadian Plant, Niagara Falls, Ontario. 
Member Rice Leaders of the World Association 


ty 


James H. Rand invented 
Visible Card Records. 
There have been imitators 
of RAND Systems, but the 
genius which created lead- 
ership has continuously 
maintained it. 


**Facts at 
a Glance” 


/ RAND CO. 
Inc. 
F 813 Rand Bldg. 
Py No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Pe Please send me detailed infor- 
Py mation on the following bank 
systems: 
/ Signature File Inactive Accounts 
’ Safe Deposit Deposit Slip File 
y Savings Ledger Automobile Finance 


/ Stop Payment Central File (New Bus.) 
4 Check FileGuides Any other Bank Record. 


Executive. 
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New Accounts 
Totalling $51,605” 


a 12% Responded to His Letters 


People will respond to the right kind of letters from 
your bank! Ask E. J. Driscoll, New Business Man- 
ager of the Charleston National Bank, Charleston, 
W. Va. 12% of the 4,000 people who received his 


J Addressograph-ed letters and circulars have opened 
OW lo Get accounts averaging $100 each. : 
etter Results | “Credit Due Addressograph” 

have carefully checked results since installing 
[rom Fon 1441 /eliers- Ribbon Print Addressograph a year ago. From 


Addressograph-ed ‘filled-in’ letters and circulars 
mailed monthly to 4,000 out-of-town prospects, we 
directly trace 504 new accounts totalling $51,605.”’ 


Also Heads and Dates Statements, Etc. 


Hand, Foot or Motor Addressographs. 15 times faster Gi 
than pen or typewriter. 100% accurate! ‘‘Fills-in”’ 
letters thru ribbon exactly like typewriter. Heads and F. 
dates statements. Lists names in columns on loose 
leaf sheets. Saves time and labor in handling all bank 
record forms. ‘‘The Central File that addresses itself.’’ 


Free Book About Better Letters 


Contains actual letters ‘‘filled-in’’ with Ribbon Print 4 
Addressograph showing excellent matches. Replete 4 
with suggestions for making your letters, circulars, 


etc., more resultful. Get your FREE copy of this i 
new book—limited edition. Just mail coupon 
below—no obligation. 4 
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Practical Accounting 
for BANKS with BOND DEPARTMENTS 


Bie Cai this 40-page booklet are embodied non-technical descrip- 
pte Peed! tions of accounting method? and forms which have found 
practical application in our own business. 


ORS 
eee The book embraces the accounting and recording methods 
necessary to the conduct of all phases of the average business of buying 
bonds for resale purposes— not merely those pertaining to the purchase 


and sale, but to the service features of the business as well. 


The book should prove invaluable to dealers and banks with bond de- 
partments, particularly to those just starting in the business or to established 
organizations which are not entirely satisfied with their present account- 
ing system. 

We shall be very glad to send you a copy gratis if you are interested. 


Ask for Booklet BC-25. 
HALSEY, STUART & CO. 
INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
201 South La Salle St. 14 Wall St. 111 South 15th St. 82 Devonshire St. 
DETROIT MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 
601 Griswold St. 425 East Water St. 319 North 4th St. 610 Second Ave.,S. 
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The Editor's Indorsement 


LZ in 1924 there appeared in Com- 
merce and Finance two brief but extra- 
ordinarily interesting expositions of the 
subject “What Most Balance Sheets Don’t 
Tell” —how a great many industries, in 
need of working capital, overstep the 
bounds of strict honesty a little while put- 
ting their best foot forward to obtain bank 
loans for their business. Expediency de- 
mands that they “doll up” their financial 
statements and omit some of the vital 
figure facts that the banks—and stock- 
holders, too—ought to know about their 
real condition. 

We wrote the author, Mr. Clinton E. 
Woods, of Clinton E. Woods & Company, 
industrial engineers of Philadelphia, asking 
him to review and elaborate on the subject 
in this magazine. His reply, which you'll 
find in this issue, aapee at the beginning in- 
stead and presents the condition confronting 
American industries that obliges them to 
borrow and over-borrow enormously and, 
in the process, sometimes to misrepresent 
in order to survive. The cause, Mr. Wood 
says, is the instability of the market for 
industrial securities. The industries are 
driven to borrowing—a total of nearly 
$4,000,000,000 that ought to be replaced by 
permanent capital—because their secu- 
rities cannot be regarded as sound invest- 
ments in the market—with a few notable 
exceptions, of course. 

“Of $48,000,000,000 invested in Ameri- 
can industries, about $12,000,000,000 is 
non-profitable and can only be reflected 
by very low security values,” Mr. Woods 
says here. “Tied up in this non-profitable 
investment are, in all probability, some- 
thing like $3,000,000, of bank funds 
that have an average singe of — 
twenty-five cents on the dollar. I make 
this statement as an opinion, not as a sup- 
ported fact, feeling that it is just at this 
point that our banker friends may find 
occasion to start something, even if it is 
nothing more than to tell me I don’t know 
what I’m talking about.” 

By way of clinching his argument, he 
says further: 

“Fifty per cent of our 350,000 manu- 
facturing concerns have never paid a divi- 
dend. Approximately 50 per cent of our 
industrial enterprises fail sooner or later. 
The failure turnover comes in about one- 
quarter of the total invested capital of 
$48,000,000,000. That’s $12,000,000,000 
invested in non-profitable enterprises and 
in constant jeopardy of liquidation at ten 
to thirty cents on the dollar. And 3,000,- 
000 of the total 11,000,000 people employed 
are constantly confronted with the necessity 
of getting a new job through no fault of 
their own.” 

Precisely how the corrective for this 
condition should be applied is the per- 
plexity that the author + etal in the ring. 
He doesn’t know. It’s a problem worthy 
of the best efforts of all the banks. Frankly, 
his purpose is to start something in the 
direction of solution. 

Mr. Woods deserves a hearing. He has 
spent thirty years in direct contact with 
industrial rehabilitation and reorganization. 
As a director of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in Philadelphia and in his capacity 
as receiver for several large failures and a 
close association with the Chamber of 
Commerce of Philadelphia, he has had an 
opportunity given few men to study the 
financial weakness of American industry 
from both sides of the fence. 

He has contributed six books to the busi- 
ness literature of management, accounting 
and operation in industry and four pam- 
phlets entitled “Safety First in Bank 
Loans,” “Analytical Balance Sheets for 
Industrials,” ‘Labor Problems” and “In- 
dustrial Loans.” 
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four-unit automatic control of certificates 
of deposit devised be the First National 
Bank of Madison, Wis., outlined on page 
25 by O. B. Lovell. 


E’VE been proud of the distinction 
of membership on the Committee of 
One that has stood out manfully against 
the rest of the world in the matter of the 
crossword puzzle. However, we know 


HERE seems to be considerable con- 

fusion and discrepancy in the methods 
and estimates deduced by various banks 
in establishing the cost of accounts for the 
purpose of determining the minimum bal- 
ance line between profitable and unprofit- 
able deposits. he Citizens National 
Bank of Los Angeles, evidently believes 
that most banks have been tackling the 
roblem from the wrong angle. This bank, 


instead of taking the expense account and 
trying to distribute it among the de- 
positors, takes first the depositor’s ac- 
count and tries to estimate how much 
actual work would be saved if that account 
were closed. The first job is to find the 
actual out-of-pocket expense of running the 
account, and separating it from the over- 
head or general expense. Hy. W. Sanders 


describes the system in this issue with 
specific examples, using hypothetical figures. 
Another unusual, efficient system is the 


when we’ve had a word for enough in ten 
letters beginning with S. It’s time to 
capitulate when the banks open fire. In 
otlt-telecan we’ve been compelled to do 
the prize puzzle fed to the fans of 
Portland, Ore., by the Hibernia Com- 
mercial and Savings Bank, reproduced on 
page 18. 

e defy the experts to produce words 
any crosser than “ort” and “‘etui.” They’re 
positively horrendus. 
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[his Sedan 


UNDREDS 
of families 


are eagerly wel- 
coming the Hup- 
mobile Club 
Sedan, now that 
its new low price 
brings it so close 


Three doors of standard sedan width. Easy and convenient 
for passengers to enter and leave both front and rear seats. 
Seating space, and leg space, for the comfortable accom- 
modation of five passengers. The trunk at the rear is long 
and wide and deep. Its unusual luggage capacity is a 
great advantage in touring. Balloon tires, Duco finish in 
Hupmobile blue or beige, nickel radiator; nickel and 


enamel head and cowl lamps. Complete equipment. mobile builds it 


ice 


Ap 


Hupmobile per- 
formance, relia- 
bility and econ- 
omy which for 
years have been 
household words 
inAmerica. Hup- 


to open car levels. One of 
the most popular 


Three Hupmobile types 
Standard 
Doors since it was first 


introduced, its favor 
is now growing by leaps and 
bounds. And why not? Who 
would deny himself and his 


family the comforts of a closed » 


car as fine as this when those 
comforts can be had on such 
a reasonable investment? Here 
is a wonderful value—all the 
wanted sedan advantages, 
and in addition, the superior 


—with the staunchness and 
long life that have always 
been the special Hupmobile 
virtues. It is a beauty—rich in 
finish and interior trim—a 
closed car that will be a source 
of pride and satis- 


ACar | faction for years to 
to be 
Proud of come. In all the 


features which 
mean big return for your 
dollar, the value of this Club 
Sedan is not to be duplicated. 
The nearest Hupmobile 
dealer will bring this car to 
your door at your request. 
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O BEGIN with let us take a 
[cot at what American industry, 

as a target for inquiry, means in 
dollars and cents. To save time and 
space in doing so I will deal in round 
figures only, because the story is to 
deal with a condition that confronts us 
rather than its supporting detail or 
statistical accuracy. 

There are in this country some 
350,000 manufacturing concerns hav- 
ing an invested capital of about forty- 
eight billion dollars, employing in a 
producing and selling capacity approxi- 
mately 11,000,000 people who draw an 
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Does Industry 


Remove the Element of Speculation 
From Industrial Securities and We 
Might Divert to Permanent Capital 
$3,800,000,000 That’s Now Borrowed 


By CLINTON E. 


WOODS 


annual wage of something 
like sixteen billion dollars— 
war-time figures in their pro- 
portions but we can compre- 
hend them as long as they 
stay in the denomination of 
billions. This constitutes the 
target for inquiry. 

Now for our first try at 
the bull’s-eye! 

Income tax returns have 
pretty conclusively disclosed 
the fact that only about 50 
per cent of our manufacturing 
industries have ever paid a 

dividend, and I believe com- 
mercial reports have shown 
_ that approximately 50 per 
- cent of our industrial enter- 
prises fail sooner or later. 
This is in number of failures, 
of course, and not in dollars 
invested. But available first- 
hand information shows that 
the failure turnover comes in 
about one-quarter of the total 
invested capital. This leads 
us right up against the first 
bump on our industrial head, 
namely that about twelve 
billion dollars of our good 
American money is invested 
in nén-profitable enterprises, 
or worse still, is in constant 
jeopardy of being liquidated 
at from ten to thirty cents 
on the dollar and that proba- 
bly as a result three millions 
of our industrial workers are 
constantly confronted with 
the necessity of getting a new 
job through no fault of their 
own. 

Digesting this aspect of our 
industrial condition for a 
moment, is it any wonder 
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that the legal fraternity, the auctioneers 
and the scavenging secondhand men 
are growing rich out of this industrial 
wreckage turnover and that labor 
organizes itself into unions as a means 
of protection against the low wage of 
non-success? So ends the first shot. 


Now let us take another to keep the 
first one company, and at the same 
time arrive at a partial understanding, 
at least, of our problems in connection 
with industrial conditions. Industry 
is, as a whole, I believe, borrowing to- 
day on short and long time paper some- 
where in the neighborhood of eighteen 
billion dollars, which, if so, on any 
conservative basis is at least eight 
billion dollars more than it is entitled to, 
thus creating to this extent a direct 
hazard to the banks from which it 
borrows. This constitutes the second 
shot. 

Summarizing all of the foregoing is 
to say that about twelve billion dollars 
invested in American industries is non- 
profitable and can only be reflected by 
very low security values and that, tied 
up in this non-profitable investment, 
are in all probability something like 
three billion dollars of bank funds that 
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perhaps have an average security of 
twenty-five cents on the dollar. I 
make this statement as an opinion, not 
as a supported fact, feeling that it is 
just at this point that our banker 
friends may find occasion to start some- 
thing, if it is nothing more than to tell 
me that I don’t know what I am talk- 
ing about. 

There are just three things that tie 
money up in a manufacturing business, 
i. e., inventory, accounts receivable and 
plant investment. Inventory and 
credit to trade in the shape of accounts 
receivable are flexible enough to per- 
mit of at least a long-range adjustment 
in financing by borrowing. But when 
a manufacturer borrows money to put 
into plant investment, he makes his 
first mistake and so does the banker 
who lends it to him. Brick walls and 
machinery are beyond the pale of 
temporary loans, yet I daresay one- 
third of the borrowed money in this 
country is tied up in fixed assets. The 
modus operandi is about as follows: 

A manufacturer wants to make a 
$100,000 extension to his plant, either 
because of an actual or anticipated in- 
crease to his trade. He cannot sell his 
securities to advantage, if at all, so he 
borrows; puts the $100,000 into plant 
improvements; does increase his trade 
and ultimately also increases his ac- 
counts receivable so that he has to 
borrow again to cover his credit exten- 
sion. Sooner or later comes the slump 
to his particular market or to trade in 


general. Renewalis denied on his paper. ° 


A receiver is appointed. And twenty- 
five cents on the dollar is the result. 
This isn’t theory, it is regular practice. 

Now we will take our third and last 
shot and this is bound to be a bull’s-eye! 


THE manufacturers who have appar- 
ently created this industrial menace 
are not by any means always at fault 
or responsible by virtue of bad manage- 
ment. On the contrary, in so far as 
their range of vision extended, they 
have been conservative and used good 
judgment for it is certainly sound pro- 
cedure to borrow at 6 per cent and even 
to pay plus on a 20 per cent bank bal- 
ance rather than to sell stocks (if they 
can sell them at all) at discounts rang- 
ing from 20 to 50 per cent and bonds 
from 10 to 25 per cent. The average 
manufacturer naturally shrinks from 
the responsibility of assuming such 
liability in connection with his secu- 
rities. Hence when he needs additional 
money, whether it be for plant, trade 
extension or to cover temporary pur- 
chases of material, he “dolls up” his 
balance sheet, supports it with statis- 
tics covering sales prospects, etc., etc., 
goes to his bank or banks and borrows 
up to the limit. Just so long as manu- 
facturers can get by with this proce- 
dure they will continue to do it. The 
whole situation is a most deplorable 
one due to the fact that industrial 
stocks, and sometimes bonds, of course 
with some exceptions in larger com- 


Not a nickel of borrowed money here — Night time at 


‘ 


panies, are usually considered purely as 
a speculation and not as an investment 
and are bought and sold as a gamble. 

As a matter of fact it is almost im- 
possible to sell the industrial securities 
of a moderate-sized concern without a 
bonus of one or two shares of common 
for every preferred share or some 
similar combination, making most of 
these transactions not very far re- 
moved from a lottery. So for the con- 
servative man, the man of integrity and 
sound judgment, there is not much left 
for him to do but to borrow, and there 
are no legislative restrictions to his bor- 
rowings. It is simply a question of 
how strong an influence he has with 
the banks. One man can get.twice as 
much as he ought to have while 
another can’t get half the amount he is 
entitled to. 

Now if I were to dispose of this story 
with a summary of the existing condi- 
tions it would be to say that 50 per 
cent of our manufacturers are trying to 
do a much larger business than they 
are permanently financed for—hence 
our twelve billion dollar industrial in- 
efficiency and hazard. As a corrective 
the eight billion dollars over-borrowed 


should be replaced by permanent | 


capital. This, however, would be 
simply a theoretical statement. 


Getting down to a more practical | 


view of the situation there are about 


180,000 manufacturing concerns that , 


must be admitted as candidates for 


failure but about 30 per cent of them l, 
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Henry Ford’s big plant along the River Rouge near Detroit 


could in all probability be salvaged into 
prosperity by proper financing. On 
this basis, letting 70 per cent of the 
possible failures ultimately liquidate 
themselves out of existence, over- 
borrowing would shrink for present 
consideration to about five billion two 
hundred million dollars. Perhaps one- 
third of the 170,000 manufacturers 
considered successful would be exempt 
from over-borrowing. This would re- 
duce our requirements for actual con- 
sideration down to about three billion 
eight hundred million dollars and this 
brings us to the final shot at our in- 
dustrial target and that is that there 
is in the neighborhood of three billion 
eight hundred million dollars of borrowed 
money used in our industries that should 
be replaced by permanent capital. 

Here is a problem big enough for a 
combined effort on the part of the 
larger banks of this country. In fact, 
the problem is-so big that several 
bankers with whom I have talked have 
immediately said ‘““Government.”. If 
an attempt to correct this financial 
problem is ever made it will have to be 
effected by either one of the following: 

1.—Private Enterprise. 

2.—Government Enactment. 
Perhaps it will need the latter to make 
the former possible. The government 
has already interested itself in certain 
financial problems, namely: 

a. It organized the Federal Reserve 

bank as a means of helping and 
protecting the banks of this 


country, the details of which are 
too well known to require review 
here. 

b. It created the Federal Farm 
Loan Act as approved in 1916, 
to help the agricultural dis- 
tricts of this country with their 
financial requirements. 

Alexander Hamilton’s famous report 

on manufacturers made at the request 
of Congress about 125 years ago, laid 
down the principles which have con- 
trolled the relation of manufacturers to 
the federal government ever since, and 
unless some violent changes were made 
in the recommendations of this report 
the government could not assume the 
direct financial support to industry 
that it has to banks and agriculture, 
especially in view of the fact that per- 
manent capital is required instead of 
loans. But the government can legis- 
late enactments that will permit pri- 
vate financial enterprise to handle 
industrial requirements in such a way 
as to make industrial securities a safe 
and sound investment. 


WHATEVER is finally worked out as 
a solution it should have as its ob- 
ject two things: namely, the making of 
industrial securities a sound investment 
instead of a speculative one, and the 
provision of a market where such 
securities can be sold by the manu- 
facturer at a reasonable brokerage rate. 
This of course will apply to only such 
industrial concerns as have histories 


and conditions that merit it. The 
writer has worked out half a dozen 
methods of procedure but no one of 
them has as yet dovetailed itself to- 
gether sufficiently to warrant a presen- 
tation. Government bonds, bank 
stocks, etc., etc., are a fine thing for 
widows and orphans because of their 
“safety first” aspect but what we want 
to stabilize in this country is a safety 
in industrial securities that will permit 
our millions of red-blooded workers to 
invest their money in the securities of 
the plants that employ them and feel 
in so doing that their money is as safe 
as it would be in Liberty bonds and 
this can never be so long as all such 
securities are considered purely as a 
speculation or a gamble. But what we 
want above all else is to remove the 
general speculative element that over- 
borrowing introduces. 

The conditions and problems set 
forth in this article are beyond the 
scope of engineers, labor and capital 
committees, or manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations. The industrial wreckage is 
so great and so recurrent that it needs 
both a helping and a staying hand; a 
helping hand on the part of the banks 
and a staying hand, perhaps, on the 
part of the government. And this 
article is written as a plea to bankers 
to give this subject due consideration 
with the idea of possibly formulating 
and financing some investigating com- 
mittees to thrash out and devise a 
solution to the whole problem. 
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Banking in a Royal Palace 


The Bank of Brussels, Belgium, has*converted the famous palace of the 
Counts of Flanders, where the revered King Albert was born, into a 
modern banking home, while conserving its priceless art treasures and 
every detail of historic interest dear to the hearts of the people. The 
main building and courtyard were renovated and the stables and servants’ 
uarters entirely rebuilt. Theoriginal facade was preserved, reproducing 
e same ornamentation and stone work on the new portions so that the 
building presents one harmonious whole 


The meeting room of the board of directors (above) was formerly the 

study of the Count of Flanders. Ceiling, chandeliers, Gobelin tapestries, 

carpet, and even the painting of King Albert seen on the back wall have 
been preserved intact 


Near the entrance is the grand staircase (left). The original carpet with 
the design of royal lions of Belgium covers the stairs. In the back- 
ground is a handsome stained glass window with the royal coat of arms 
in the center. The balustrades are especially fine examples of wrought 
iron and bronze work, with two priceless Gobelin tapestries on either side 


Below is a view of the exterior in the Place Royale, familiar to every 
visitor to Brussels. In the foreground is the statue of Godefroid de 
Bouillon, on the right the American Consulate. the towering Palais de 
Justice in the distance. The Banque de Bruxelles, founded in 1871, is 
one of the principal banks of Belgium. It has a capital of Frs. 200,000, 
and Frs. 90,000, reserves. In the Belgian Congo it has established 
several branches, and it covers the whole of the Beigian provinces by 
a number of affiliated banks 
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The old library (above) is now the 

Letter of Credit Department, where 

the leading foreign magazines and 

reviews are available, as well as 

writing tables, stationery and every 
service for visitors 


as 


The vaults (right) occupy four base- 
ments, the deepest fifty feet below 
the street level. The lower two are 

by the bank and the upper 
two contain 20,000 safe deposit 
boxes, protected by seventeen-ton 
doors, electric burglar alarms and 
microphones connected with a loud 

speaker in the main guardroom 


three stories high and conta 

tellers’ windows. The bank has its 
own electric sub-station, printing 
and bookbinding plant, ventilation 
system, an automatic carrying sys- 
tem, machine bookkeeping and a 
lunchroom for employees where 
over 1,000 dinners are served every 
day. The Bank of Brussels has 
blended the ancient and the mod- 
ern, the artistic and the practical, 

sentiment and business 


The main banking hall (below) is 
ins 100 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Costs=Starting from the Other End 


Departmental Control and Analysis of Accounts, Estimating 


First the Actual Work Saved if the Active 


T HAS been pointed out more than 
once that a banker always asks a 
borrower if he keeps a cost-account- 

ing system to show the exact expense 
of doing business, though very often 
the banker himself has no such thing. 
In reality there is no comparison be- 
tween the two cases and the implied 
reproach against the banker is not 
justified. The business concern that 
is asked by the credit department for 
details of their cost-accounting system 
is living on the profits earned by manu- 
facturing, distributing, or transporting 
actual tangible commodities, and it is 
not very difficult to allocate costs in 
such a way that pricing can be done 
intelligently, and the profit and loss 
account safeguarded. If the banker 
made his living from handling checks 
and deposits, then the costs of han- 
dling them would assume the same im- 
portance, but in fact he does not. He 
lives by loaning money, some his own, 
and some his depositors’, and the 
checks and deposits he handles are 
merely incidental to his main business 
function. A banker may go into 
liquidation through indiscriminate 
loaning although he may have the 
most efficiently operated bank in the 
country. On the other hand, we all 
know that some of the oldest and most 
prosperous banks: have the least effi- 
cient office systems. 


Departmental Control 


There are, however, two reasons why 
bankers are now resorting to cost ac- 
counting and expense 


By HY. W. SANDERS 
Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles 


parable with the control figures used 
by other business. To do this it is 
necessary to find some way of meas- 
uring the volume of work, and divid- 
ing expenses between the departments. 

The numbers of items handled by 
the department is ordinarily used as 
the measurement of volume of work; 
while the expense account is being 
more often divided on a departmental 
basis. In some banks a regular budget 
system is employed. 


Account Analysis 


In addition to this need for depart- 
mental control there has in recent 
years grown up a system of account 
analysis which aims at uncovering un- 
profitable business, and account analy- 
sis is impossible without some definite 
knowledge of what it costs to handle 
the checks and deposits occasioned by 
the account. There is no need to go 
into details here of the systems used 
for account analysis. Every progres- 
sive banker is familiar with the forms 
and methods. They are all supposed 
to be based on actual operating costs, 
yet there is a wide divergence in the 
published figures. 

To illustrate this we may take figures 
from three recently published articles 
on analysis. One says “It has been 
found that it costs between two and 
three cents to handle an out-of-town 
or transit item, between half a cent and 


Account Closed 


one cent to handle a clearing house 
item, between two and three cents to 
handle a debit to a depositor’s account, 
approximately twenty-five cents to 
handle a collection item, and seven 
cents to handle a credit or deposit 
slip.”” Another states the cost as three 
and a half cents for allitems. A third 
gives figures as follows: transit items, a 
cent and a half, clearings one cent, 
checks three and a half cents, and 
deposits six and a half cents. 

The “Short Method” recommended 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York (why on earth did they call it 
*‘short’’?) takes the easy course of allot- 
ting expense by estimate to account 
activity, and then dividing this total 
by the entire number of debits and 
credits handled over the period. In 
the example given it works out at 2.33 
cents. 

So here we have banks figuring all 
the way from half a cent to seven cents 
for various classes of items in their 
analysis. Perhaps the average is from 
two to three cents with a good deal of 
variation according to whether or not 
they differentiate between clearings 
and out-of-town items, deposits and so 
on. Dale Graham, of Saint Louis, in 
writing on the subject puts the whole 
matter very well as follows: “The 
cost of operating the clearing house, 
transit, tellers and bookkeeping de- 
partments is chargeable to the cus- 
tomers in their analyses at so much an 
item. Many banks apply a uniform 
per-item charge to all classes, including 

deposits. They recog- 


analysis. We will out- 
line them here and sug- 
gest tentative systems. 

In recent years the 
larger banks have been 
feeling the need of some 


SURPLUS 


Dividends 


nize that the cost of 
handling clearing house 
checks is considerably 
less than that of writ- 
ing, listing and mailing 
out the same number 


system that would give 
departmental 
control of expenses. In 
the old days the cashier 
or one of his assistants 
could supervise matters 


of transit items, and 
much less than that of 
posting checks and de- 
posits to individual 
ledgers; that the cost of 


by merely walking 
around with his eyes 
open. Now, however, 


a deposit, the majority 
of which are taken in 
over the counter by 
high salaried tellers, is 


the bank has expanded 
into many departments 
with scores and hun- 
dreds of employees and 
high-pressure work re- 
sembling a manufactur- 


greater than that of a 
check, many of which 
are paid through the 
clearing house. They 
further recognize that 
this variance in cost 


figures would make an 


ing plant, and the execu- Jan Feb Mar Apl May June July 
tive requires actual data 
on their operation, com- Fig. 1. A hypothetical account starting with a nominal balance 


the analysis of a large 


appreciable difference in 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Monthly Expense Analysis. Month of ....sseeeee 192 (Cents Omitted) 
EXPENSE ACCT. Term | safe  |Foreign|Advert pverhead [Loans | Commercial | country Banks Collections Audit [Cashier | supplide *pons 
Total $24389 Deposit -ising & Genl. ecks Checks | Depositq Checks |Checks Cash Revenue| Expense and Stafic ransit 
si Paid Paid 
allotted to Depts 240 220 40 70 qd 7 1 ° 
Balance to Overhead 2,760 
First Totals 350 160 240 ,440 6,879) 3,980 700 1,760 2,830 260 260 200 290 850 1,400 ,7 150 
Chargeoff of Subsidiary Accts.| % ig % % % 1g % % 4 
Cashier and Staff 39/1.4%| 194.9 | 28/1.q@ 22] 25) 350 05.6] 78 3.39 186 19.4 280 28 28)1.@ 22 1.7 23 [6.4 4 1,400.5 712.9 1601.2) 16 
Supplies sia ol4 | 33 76 4] 3380 | 246)8 | 67 0} 3] 25)4] 33/4] 33 [4] 33/4] 33) | a 
Coupons Q 56 fe, 55 ° 55 ° —<_ 
Trensit | 42 ° | I, 309 35) 757 ° a 
Expense do to Overhead ° ° ° 367 q ° 367 
Audit to Overhead 977 ° ° ° 377 
Second Totals 435 199 1,464 8,705 4,321) |2,120) 2,247 |3,177 787 368 255 
Part Overheed Charged on Basis) 
of Already Allotted Expense 1-2) 58 2.1) 94/9.8 359) ,OOOR7.41,08603.3 53224.1) 574] 20) 8054.7) 102 


Final Totals 552 257 437 1,629 |4,705) [5,409 2,821 3,962 955 470 329 

and active account, but fix an arbitrary Sel f-sustaining Depts: This brings us to the point where it 

per-item charge which is low enough ie ae is possible to state the problem in 

to give the customers the benefit of Safe Dep = 857 ‘aden expense analysis as follows: 

inaccuracies.” 11620 To find a system which will separate 


That large and active account is the 
one we really need to analyze. It is 
the kind that when multiplied by the 
number of active businesses in town 
causes bank expense accounts to grow. 
It is always the account that pays in 
plenty of out-of-town items with the 
consequence that there is more or less 
float against its balance all the time. 
The smaller accounts do not consti- 
tute the same problem. The smallest 
are usually taken care of through serv- 
ice charges, and the ones just above 
the service charge level are seldom 
active. It is the big fellow that we 
want to check up; and it is precisely 
here that when we multiply those 
“arbitrary’’ per-item charges by hun- 
dreds and thousands it makes a great 
difference. If as suggested the charge 
is low enough to give the customer the 
benefit of inaccuracies, then we are 
doing an injustice to the bank. Sooner 
or later we must get down to accurate 
figuring. 

In view of these considerations the 
Citizens National Bank, of Los Angeles, 
has tried to work out a basis for 
account analysis that starts at the 
opposite end to that usually taken. 
Instead of taking the expense account 
and trying to distribute it among our 
depositors, we have taken first the 
depositor’s account and tried to esti- 
mate how much actual work would be 
saved if that account were closed. In 
other words, our first quest has been 
to find the actual out-of-pocket ex- 
pense of running the account, and 
separating it from the overhead or 
general expense. 

The reason for this method is to be 
found in the economic law of increasing 
return. It is a number of years since 
we took our Institute Certificate, and 
possibly the instructors phrase it some- 
what differently today, but the essential 
feature of that law as we remember it 
consists of the contention that as you 


Activity Expense 
Commercial,Chks Dep 2,652 
Chks Pd 2,621 
Deposits 3,982 9,455 
Country Benks Chks Dep955 
Chis Paid 470 1,425 


Total Expense Account 24,389 


Fig. 2. Illustrating the three steps in 
allotting expense 


increase output you will get an in- 
creasing return up to a certain point of 


_ greatest efficiency, after which the 


returns will diminish in proportion 
even though they increase in volume. 
Now in our banking operations if we 
had only a very few accounts our over- 
head would be tremendous—as indeed 
is the case in the starting of new banks 
—and as we gain more and more busi- 
ness we can spread our overhead out 
thinner and thinner until we reach the 
point of maximum efficiency. 


Passing the Dead Line 


We feel that every account that will 
pay its actual out-of-pocket expense is 
worth keeping, for the moment it passes 


_ the dead line it begins to bear its share 


of the overhead and general expense of 
operating the bank. This idea is 
shown in the diagram (Fig. 1). Here 
we present a hypothetical case of an 
account which starts the year with a 
nominal balance and steadily increases 
it throughout the months that follow. 
At what point will it become profitable? 
Obviously it is unprofitable as long as 
it fails to carry its own operating ex- 
pense, but when it passes the lowest 
line it enters debatable ground. In 
our opinion it is profitable the moment 
it begins to carry its share of the over- 
head, even though it never succeeds in 
carrying all of it. Further up the line 
it begins to take its share in the taxes, 
losses, advertising, etc., then it even- 
tually comes into the dividend-paying 
class and possibly continues into the 
surplus where there is an actual profit 
over all expenses and dividends. 


from those that are occasioned directly by 
account activity, and at the same time to 
provide financialcontrol over departments. 

In addition to the main requirements 
it must be capable of incorporation 
readily into existing systems, it must 
not be cumbrous, complicated or ex- 
pensive, and the final figures must be 
readily accessible for comparison from 
time to time. 

The accompanying form (Fig. 2) 
will illustrate the plan we have been 
developing during the past year. It 
meets most of the requirements and 
the actual work is light. The percent- 
age calculations are easily figured on 
calculating machines. The objective 
is to divide the month’s expenses into 
five classes, two of which are sub- 
divided. They are as follows: 

(1) Self-sustaining Departments. 
These include Safe-deposit, Foreign, 
Term Accounts, and one of the three 
sections into which we have divided 
the Collections for this purpose. 

(2) Advertising, and all other ex- 
penses incurred to attract new busi- 
ness to the bank—exclusive of the 
clerical work of opening new accounts. 

(3) Overhead, including rent, light, 
and building maintenance, president’s 
salary, and all other general expense 
that cannot be localized. 

(4) Loaning Expense, including note 
and credit departments, loaning officers, 
legal and mercantile agency fees. 

(5) Cost of account-activity, sub- 
divided into Commercial and Country 
Banks, each of which is again sub- 
divided into classes representing costs 
of handling checks deposited, checks 
paid, and deposits. 

In the sample form (the figures, of 
course, are fictitious), it will be no- 
ticed that the vertical columns repre- 
sent the departments, and there are 
three steps in allotting expense. 


The First Step 


We take the expense account and 
(Continued on page 52) 
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THE BuRROUGHsS 


When West Meets East In Chinatown 


A Happy Modification of Modern Banking Methods to Conform 
With the Customs and Superstitions of Enigmatical Chinese 


AST the three tellers’ windows, 

in the back part of the office of 

the Oriental Branch of the 
French American Bank in San 
Francisco’s Chinatown is a small 
room. Itis furnished with a table 
and a couple of chairs. Had the 
bank a safe deposit department 
you might take it for a coupon 
room. Obviously it is for the 
purpose of providing privacy for 
patrons. And really on the 
surface of it there is no especial 
mystery connected with it. 

W. A. Sanders, the bank’s 
manager, will tell you in a few 
words what that room is for— 
so far as he knows. It seems 
that occasionally certain ones 
of the French American Bank’s 
Chinese customers desire com- 
plete privacy in making their 
deposits. This room is for their 
convenience. Uponrequest, Miss 
Dorothy Gee, or any one of the 
three girls who act as tellers, 
accepts deposits in this small 
room, or transacts other banking 
business there. It provides an 
effectual barrier against any, 
or all, curious eyes. That 
is all there is to it—on the surface. 

But the more you find out about the 
Oriental Branch of the French Ameri- 
ican Bank the more that small room 
out back dwells in your mind. Itisa 
symbol. 

Mr. Sanders, the man who has been 
in charge since the branch was first 
established some three years ago, and 
who had his finger on the pulse of the 
bank’s Chinese business before the 
move of opening the office in China- 
town was made, shrugs his shoulders. 
He frankly admits he doesn’t know the 
real reason for the existence of the 
rear room. 

He knows it is necessary. Just as 
he knows from experience the neces- 
sity of a hundred and one unusual 
observances and practices he must 
make, and follow, in dealing with his 
Chinese patrons. But why? If you 
ask him this question, he frankly ad- 
mits in the last analysis that he doesn’t 
know. 

This is a quaint banking business 
conducted in this small office on China- 
town’s main artery of commerce, 
Grand Avenue. The bank is an Ameri- 
can bank. Its books are kept by the 
same system employed in any American 


PHOTO BY SILBERSTEIN 


By FRANKLIN S. CLARK 


A vista of Chinatown 


bank. In fact, its bookkeeper is 
an American. Baptiste Ortett is its 
special police officer, just the name 
you might expect for the French 
American Bank. But the girls who 
wait on customers at the three tellers’ 
windows are Chinese. The customers 
are Chinese. And this is where the 
inscrutable aspects of the bank com- 
mence. And while you can dispose of 
its American traits in,a paragraph you 
can’t really dispose of its Chinese 
characteristics at all. They simply 
lead you on and on, 
and you never do 
really get to the bot- 


tom of them — but the 
chase is not an unin 22 
For one thing AAR 
the Chinese social sys- 
em, the ily. F 
t the family. And AB 
the tongs, or protec- 
tive societies based LARA OAS 


say Chinatown is changing. It is, 
superficially. It is true that the display 
windows of Chinatown’s shops 
don’t present at all the same 
appearance they did—even five 
or six years ago. No longer 
does the jade carving, or the 
silk scarf you are seeking, lurk 
in the dusty rears of the Grand 
Avenue shops. It clamors to 
you to buy it as you pass, from 
a most up-to-date window dis- 
play. In the last few years 
property values in Chinatown’s 
shopping street have trebled and 
quadrupled in places. The lot- 
teries, gambling dives, and the 
other institutions which cast the 
romantic spell that is likely to 
surround wickedness have been 
driven to cover, as the saying 
goes. 

But Chinatown is Chinatown 
still. And while an “‘on-the- 
main-line” Philadelphian or a 
Back Bay Bostonian might not 
think there was anything unusual 
in the emphasis the Chinese 
place on family, to the average 
American it seems odd. One 
reason for it is reflected in the 
general nature of the Chinatown bank- 
ing business. The Chinese haven’t as 
yet become good customers of the 
trust department of modern banking. 
Thrift Week’s “Make Your Will Day,” 
has left them apathetic. They haven't 


adopted to any extent the western 
practice of making wills. 

From what I gathered talking with 
Miss Dorothy Gee, the non-existence 
of wills has a great deal to do with the 
Chinese significance of family, the 
tongs based on family—and the little 


from the 
cover of a bank magazine 


Straight selling talk—with 
clipped 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


back room. The westerner lives his 
life of business endeavor, achievement 
and acquisition, independently. Busi- 
ness is business. He may give a help- 
ing hand to friends and relatives now 
and then, if he feels like it, but he is 
under no obligations to do so. 

But in China, and in Chinatown— 
modern as its shop windows may be— 
they don’t make wills. When a man 
dies his eldest son steps into his place 
as head of the business, and also as 
head of the family. He inherits not 
only all the property, but all the rela- 
tives. And there’s no precisely-drawn 
legally-binding will to specify this one 
shall receive so much and that one so 
much, and no more; but he is under 
obligation to provide for every member 
of the family to the best of his ability 
and according to his conception of what 
is just, all through life. 

We westerners can understand why 
a man wouldn’t care to have his will 
made public before his death. It is 
because in the West one’s obligation to 
provide for his relatives is recognized 
at death. The Chinese recognize this 
obligation before death. That is the 
difference. Naturally, how much prop- 
erty, how much money, if you please, 
the head of the family has or how much 
any member of it has, has a bearing on 
this obligation. Human natureis human 
nature in most fundamental traits, 
be it occidental or oriental in its origin. 


(CHINESE family ties explain many a 
procedure at the Chinatown branch 
of the French American Bank. More 
directly and oftener it is the influence 
of certain tong obligations which cast 
their spell. Because family strength 
was in many cases split by emigration, 
the tongs in San Francisco’s China- 
town, as in other Chinese settlements 
in America, have taken on many 
characteristics of the family. That is, 
they have been used to serve much the 
same purposes of mutual protection, 
entailing mutual obligation. 

In times past, banks have never been 
a part of the Chinese economic system. 
Such banks as exist in China at present, 
like the bank in Chinatown, are en- 
tirely of western origin, and are con- 
ducted accordingly —that is, so far 
as the general routine of bookkeep- 
ing and of general banking methods 
is concerned. To China the bank 
is a new institution, and a 
foreignone. The family and the 
tong, on the other hand, are 
native Chinese institutions 
several thousand years old. The 
customs of ancient China are 
not lightly cast aside. 
The Chinatown bank, 


compared with most banks, is called 
upon to make very few loans This is 
because in ages past the Chinese have 
not been in the habit of going to 
banks for financial backing, but to the 
family, or the tong. 

But just as the Chinese have recog- 
nized the primary purpose of the bank 
as a safe place to keep money, they are 
coming to recognize its value as a 
reservoir of credit. Many of the 
younger American-born business men 
of Chinatown call upon the bank quite 
regularly for various forms of credit. 
But the traditions of ancient China 
have a bearing on the manner in which 
credit is granted. The Chinatown 
business man goes to the bank for 
financial assistance as he would to his 
family, taking it for granted that the 
bank is sufficiently well acquainted 
with him and his affairs to give assent 
or refusal at once. The manager of 
the bank must give his reply immedi- 
ately if he does not wish to offend. 

So, however much of an enigma his 
customers may be to 
him generally speak- 
ing, the manager of 


Thirteen 


up to date for possible use is not as 
difficult as might be imagined. For 
while most any one of the customers of 
the bank would resent an investigation 
of his affairs, when the spirit moves 
him, which it frequently does, he vol- 
unteers of his own accord as much or 
perhaps more information concerning 
his affairs than an ordinary credit 
investigation would supply. And it 
is information which can usually be 
relied upon, for the Chinese as business 
men keep accurate accounts. And 
high standards of business honor pre- 
vail. The family and the tong play 
a large part in this, too. Punishment 
for discrepancies may be swift and sure. 


PERHAPS because family is so influ- 

ential in the workings of this bank, 
the bank itself has taken on, to a large 
extent, the atmosphere of the “‘one big 
family” you hear so much about in 
American business—and see so rarely. 
It seems to be the perfect exemplifica- 
tion of the “friendly bank.’’ While I 
(Continued on page 53) 


the Chinatown bank 
must always be sup- 
plied with complete 
credit information con- 
cerning every one of 
those who are likely 
towantit. The stock 
reply which other 
banks often make to 
applicants for credit, 
“We'll let you know 
in a few days,” would 
never doin Chinatown. 
But the job of acquir- 
ing this credit infor- 
mation and keeping it 


Miss Dorothy Gee (at the 

left), Mr.Sanders and Mr. 

Gee, father of Dorothy. 

Above, the bank as it 

looks from street with 

modern window display 
and everything 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Depositors Respond Mailing? 


An Exceptionally Interesting Experience With Inactive Ac- 
counts in Roanoke, Va., Which Answers Moot Questions 


HAVE discussed the question 
] which heads this article with sev- 

eral hundred bankers and I find 
that it is nearly always answered, 
Yankee fashion, by other questions. 

Do depositors respond to. mailing? 
What do you mean, “depositors?” 
What do you mean, “respond?” What 
do you mean, “mailing?” 

Ought they to be new depositors, 
recent depositors, or old depositors? 
Ought they to be inactive one year be- 
fore appealed to through mailing, or 
more, or less? Ought we to expect 
response from depositors with bal- 
ances under $5, balances between $5 
and $100, balances between $100 and 
$500, balances larger than $500? 

What sort of response can be hoped 
for? What percentage of favorable re- 
action is a good one? What percent- 
age of unfavorable reaction must be 
faced? What net increase in total de- 
posits constitutes a good response per 
dollar of mailing cost? 

What sort of mailing material should 
be used? Letters, printed matter, 
monthly statements? How often 
should it go out? Once a week, once 
a month, or twice a month? Ought 
it to be in plain envelopes or not? Is 
two-cent postage twice as good as one- 
cent postage? Should we mail four 
times and stop? Or twelve times? 
Or less than four? Or more than 
twelve? And so on and so on. 

About all I can hope to do on the 
subject is to accumulate individual ex- 
periences in individual banks, and then 
try to digest them into principles and 
standards, with due corrective allow- 
ances for differences between cities. 

The difficulty is that so few bankers 
analyze their depositors with any care 
before commencing their mailing, and 
so very, very few analyze their results 
with any care, after mailing. 

Consequently, I felt like “some 
watcher of the skies when a new 
planet swims into his ken” upon 
receiving from Mr. F. W. Kulp, 
assistant cashier of the National 
Exchange Bank of Roanoke, Virginia, 
as complete a set of figures on cus- 
tomer cultivation as I believe can be 
drawn up. Mr. Kulp knows exactly 
what customers he chose for his ap- 
peal, exactly what it cost to make 
appeals to these depositors, and exactly 
what the returns were, good, bad and 
indifferent. He knows these matters 
in complete detail. 

He cultivated 934 depositors. He 
sent each of them two letters. He 


By G. PRATHER KNAPP 


spent 834 cents per depositor, and had 
got back $14.75 per depositor after 
two mailings. He got his best percent- 
age of favorable reactions from ac- 
counts between $1 and $50. He got 


his best results in money increases and - 


his smallest total of money decreases 
from accounts between $401 and $500. 

The gross gain of the accounts that 
gained was $21,365, distributed among 
156 accounts, or about $140 per 
favorably responding depositor. 

The unfavorable reactions were sup- 
plied by 76 depositors who showed to- 
tal decreases of $7,460.36, or a little 
less than $100 per decreasing depositor. 

The results by classes you will find in 
the table on the opposite page. 

Of the 934 accounts covered by the 
figures, 624 were city people and 310 
were country people. Of those re- 
sponding favorably, 75 per cent were 
city people, indicating that the city 
man responds even more favorably to 
mail cultivation than the countryman. 

One curious twist which shows how 
misleading partial statistics can be, is 
evidenced by the average gain per 
customer in accounts responding fa- 
vorably among the various groups. 

The smallest group, with original 
balances between $1 and $50, gained 
$40.33 per gaining depositor. 

The next three groups, $51 to $100, 
$101 to $200 and $201 to $300, gained 
$164, $103, $189 per gaining depositor. 

Then in the group next above, $301 
to $400, the gain per favorably re- 
sponding depositor was only $51.48. 

Give those figures and stop, and 
someone would immediately chortle, 
“Aha! I told you it wasn’t right to 
cultivate accounts over $300.” But 
his face would fall when he was told 
that in the class between $401 and 
$500, the gain per favorably respond- 
ing customer amounted to $521.25. 

As a matter of fact, reference to the 
summary will show that if this last 
class, $401 to $500, had not been in- 
cluded, the entire cultivation would 
have netted only $8,000 to the bank, 


whereas by including 54 depositors in 
this group, the net gain was nearly 
doubled, amounting to $14,000. 

Nor can any comfort be found for 
the man who would cultivate only 
small accounts by reference to the per- 
centage response obtainable from the 
different groups. 

The smallest group showed a 20 per 
cent reponse, the next group above 
showed a 36 per cent response, the next 
group above that a 23 per cent re- 
sponse, the next group above that a 
31 per cent response, the next above 
that a 23 per cent response, and the 
highest group of all, accounts $401 to 
$500, showed the highest percentage 
response, i. e., 28 per cent. 

However, there is great comfort in 
the figures for anyone who advocates, 
as I do, that the newer an account is, 
the more susceptible it is to cultivation. 
Eighty-five per cent of those respond- 
ing favorably had been inactive for less 
than three years; only 7 per cent had 
been inactive for longer than three 
years, and less than 1 per cent had 
been inactive for longer than five years. 


THE newest group, inactive six 
months to one year, contained 289 
names. Of these 35 per cent responded 
favorably and only 9 per cent un- 
favorably. Of the next group, inactive 
one to two years, containing 289 
names, only 9 per cent responded 
favorably and 10 per cent unfavorably. 

The next group, inactive two years 
to three years, contained 122 names, of 
which 14 per cent responded favor- 
ably and 4 per cent unfavorably. 

The next group, inactive three years 
to four years, contained 84 names of 
which 11 per cent responded favorably 
and4per cent responded unfavorably. 

The next group, inactive four 
years to five years, contained 38 names 
of which 5 per cent responded favor- 
ably and 16 per cent unfavorably. 

The next group, inactive over five 
years, contained 112 names, of which 
1 per cent responded favorably and 
7 per cent unfavorably. 

Here is the tabulation: 


No. of Favorable Unfavorable Total 

Length of dormancy accounts responses responses responses 
SS Peer 289 102 or 35% 250r 9% 127 or 44% 
lyr.to2yrs........... 289 or 9%  300r10% 550r 19% 
2 yrs. to 3 yrs... ao. 122 17 or 14% or 4% 22 or 18% 
3 yrs. to 4 yrs.......... 84 9 or 11 3or 44% 120r15% 
4 yrs. to 5 yrs.......... 38 2or 5% 6 or 16% 8 or 13% 
eee 112 lor1% 7or 7% 8or 8% 
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Fifteen 
The Results Tabulated by Classes 
$1 to $50 Original balance on above... 5,125.51 Loss per decreasing account$ 327.41 
Net loss ac- 
Number of accounts reached 382 Gain in deposits. . ..$ 3,713.43 count....... Rehr: 15.69 
Number of accounts deposit- Less amount of closed ac- 

Number of accounts closed. . 34 Net gain in ‘deposits. pacman $ 2,171.31 

Total number of accounts re- Average balance after mail- $401 to $500 
sponding. . 79 ing on accounts showing 

Percentage of ‘accounts re- positive action. . 245 .53 Number of accounts reached 
sponding. . ae 21 Average balance before mail- Number of accounts deposit- 

ing on accounts 12 

New balance on accounts positive action. . ip 142.37 Number of accounts closed. . 3 

Original balance on above . 842.73 Gain per increasing account.$ 103.16 Total number of accounts re- 

a ee Loss per decreasing account. 140.19 sponding. . 15 

Gain in deposits. . 1,814.52 Net gain Load ac- Percentage of accounts re- 

Less amount of closed ae- count. 10.64 sponding. . 28 
counts. . 656.71 

New on accounts 
Net gain in deposits. . ..$ 1,157.81 scemmmend showing positive —- $11,231.58 
Original balance on above. 4,976 .63 

Average balance after mail- 
ing on accounts showing ~_ $201 to $300 Gain in deposits. . ..$ 6,254.95 
positive action. Number of accounts reached 110 Less amount hs closed ac- 

Average balance before mail- é 
"showing of accounts deposit- counts. . 469.75 
positive action. . g  Netgainindeposits........ $ 5,785.20 

Gain per increasing account.$ 40.33 Average balance after mail- 

Loss per decreasing account. 19.31 Po eee a of accounts re- 34 ing on accounts showing 

Net gain cultivated ac- positive action.. 935 .96 
3.03 dis 31 Average balance before mail- 

P ing on accounts showing 
balance on accoun nts $11, an positive action.. 414.71 
showing positive response. 14 
Gain per increasing account.$ 521.25 
$51 to $100 Original balance on above. -- 6,212.51 Loss per decreasing account.$ 156.56 

Number of accounts reached 115 Gain in deposits. . ..$ 4,933.75 Net gain ti inane 7 

Number of accounts deposit- Less amount ‘closed ac- count... 107.32 

Number of ts closed .. 15 

Total ber of ts re- 

Al Average balance after mi mail- Summary 

Percentage of ‘accounts re- ing showing 428.70 Number of 934 

sponding. . 36 positive action.......... : umber of accounts reache 
Average balance before mail- Number of accounts oan 

New balance on accounts ing on accounts showing ing.. 156 
showing positive response. $ 6,190.15 positive action. . 238.94 Number of accounts closed .. 76 

Original balance on above. 1,916.82 Gain per increasing account.$ 189.76 ~— of accounts respond- 

——_————___ Loss per decreasing account. 252.97 ing.. 232 

Gain in deposits. . 4,273 .33 Net gain Lead ee ac- Percentage of | ‘accounts. re- 

Less amount closed ‘ac- count. 26.45 sponding.. 25 
counts.. 1,131 .94 New on accounts, 

Net gain in deposits. . 3,141.39 Original balance on above. .. 23,049.95 

Average balance after $400 
ing on accounts showing on te Gain in deposits. . . $21,365.28 
positive action. . 238 .08 Number of accounts reached 69 Less amount ako closed ac- 

Average balance mail- Number of accounts deposit- counts.. 7,461 .36 
positive action........... 73.72 | Number of accounts closed. . 5 Net gain in deposits. . . $13,903 .92 

Gain per increasing account.$ 164.36 Total number of accounts re- af 

Loss per decreasing account. 74.46 sponding. . 16 Give action.. 8 284.71 

Net gain ac- Percentage of ‘accounts. re- Avera balance before mail- 
count. . 27.31 sponding.. 23 8 

ing on accounts 

New balance on accounts positive action...........$ 147.75 

showing positive response 

Original be ance on 3,795.73 Gain per increasing account.$ 136.96 

$101 to $200 —_—_—_———__ Loss per decreasing account.$ 98.17 
Gain in deposits. . ..$ 555.32 Net gain per cultivated ac- 

Number of accounts reached 204 Less amount of closed ac- count. 14.78 

Number of accounts deposit- counts. . 1,637.07 Cost per cultivated account.$  .08736 

Number of accounts closed. . a. = deposits. . --$ 1,081.75 Of the accounts responding favorably 

Average balance after mail- to treatment: 

Total number of accounts re- ing on accounts showing “% had been dormant 6 mos.-1 yr. 
sponding..... 47 positive action.. -$ 395.55 15% 1 yr. —2 yrs. 

Percentage of accounts re- Average balance before mail- 10% “ a = 2 yrs. —3 yrs. 
sponding. . 23 ing on accounts showing 3 yrs. —4 yrs. 
ew balance on accounts positive action........... $ 345.07 “Teas = ois 4 yrs.—5 yrs. 
showing positive response .$ 8,838.94 Gain per increasing account ‘$ 50.48 over 5 yrs. 
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BANK OF ROANOK 
THE NATIONAL EXCHANE 8 ann oF Ke 
carreras 


HOANOKE.VA~ 
April 18, 2924- 


Teo with us some 
ned Savings Aocoun 
not traveled far--somet! 
you. 


stopped rien, ola 
ne case with your ease, 


Compound ing = 
the you deposit, the 


us in our 
ould be @ pleasure- 


very sincerely youre. 


President. 


if 


Tue Navy 
NATIONAL vy, 
EXCHANGE, 


~~ 


BANK o 
FR 
HOANOK 
Fane 20, 1924, 
8. J. Bur 
801 center av. 
Poanoke, Virginia: "** 
Dear ure, Burnette: 
TY successty: 
ot Dersistently ang ste ati 
What about the 
Decide ¢, boul. 
you 


Suprise you rly and without 


when you make " Fepidly the ao 
our four pe: regular deposi ‘count will 
ty wilt 
Fe welcome 
and trust you ef the opportun: 
lle ity of 
are large or often, whe you 


Yours very truty, 


Clearly, if these figures are average, 
we should cultivate our depositors 
within five years of their last visit to 
the bank, or not cultivate them at all. 

Another interesting point and an- 
other point that shows how clearly Mr. 
Kulp knows what he has done and is 
doing, lies in the fact that he has 
ascertained pretty definitely where un- 
favorable reactions would have taken 
place irrespective of the mailing, and 
where the mailing may have had some- 
thing to do with them. Wherever a 
customer closed his account, he was 
diplomatically analyzed with the fol- 
lowing results: 

“Of the 76 close-outs,” says Mr. 
Kulp, “21 transferred their balances 
by mail to banks in the cities in which 
they were located. The deduction 
from this is, that if we hadn’t sent 
them letters their accounts would 
probably have remained with us.” 
Moral: Do not send letters to inactive 
depositors who have moved to other 
cities. 

“Of the 55 remaining closed ac- 
counts,” continues Mr. Kulp, “the 
analysis shows that their closing would 
have taken place whether they re- 
ceived mailing or not, in the case of 

11 accounts. One withdrew balance 
to pay a note, three came in and with- 
drew because they were leaving town, 
four transferred the small balance 
from their savings account to their 
checking account, one withdrew on 
account of sickness in the family, one 
to purchase a car, and one to put sav- 
ings into a business.” Moral: Do 
not expect any form of advertising to 
transfer title to money from the sav- 
ings depositor to the bank. If he 
needs it or wants it, he is going to get 
it. Extra important moral: 
claim that you are really cultivating 
your depositors unless you know why 
the closers close. 


Final summary: Out of 76 un- 


Do not 


favorable reactions which followed 
cultivation of Mr. Kulp’s accounts, 
more than 50 per cent were definitely 
due to other causes than cultivation. 

It cannot be certainly said that the 
50 per cent of close-outs unaccounted 
for were due to the receipt of the mail- 
ing. To quote Mr. Kulp, “Some few 
came in and remarked that the balances 
had been overlooked and that they 
would take the money out and use it. 
Some of them who withdrew their 
balances promised to re-open again.” 

In other words, putting the mat- 
ter at its very worst, the withdrawals 
occasioned by cultivation were only 
4.4 per cent of the total customers ap- 
pealed to and they were invariably 
small and unprofitable balances. 


PAVING answered the questions 
do you mean, ‘depositors’?”’ 
and ‘‘What do you mean, ‘response’?”’ 
very fully, let us answer the question 
“What do you mean, ‘mailing’?” with 
equal care. 

The mailing material Mr. Kulp used 
is simple to describe. It consisted of 
faultless facsimiles of typewritten let- 
ters, signed in pen and ink in the name 
of the president of the bank. 


The Four-Window Unit System 


HE unit, as developed in the unit 

system of the Bank of Italy, of 
California, in some of its branches, 
consists of four windows, two of which 
are normally open at all times. As 
soon as the line gets over three deep, 
the teller presses a buzzer and one of 
the clerks who is helping sort and prove 
the deposits, opens the third.window. 
Continuation of the rush means the 
opening of the fourth window. The 
bookkeeping for both savings and com- 
mercial is done at the rear of the cage. 


THE BuRROUGHS 


We reproduce them in the illus- 
tration, and comment on them is super- 
fluous perhaps. It may be said, how- 
ever, that in the writer’s opinion, the 
two outstanding features of the copy 
end of the discussion are these: 

First, the copy itself is exceptionally 
good. It talks about the reader and 
not about the bank, and yet it talks 
straight banking in a straight-from-the- 
shoulder way. 

Second, the letter form, made pos- 
sible by the small list cultivated, was 
successful because each letter was a 
masterpiece of facsimile work. 

In larger cities than Roanoke, the 
costs of addressing, filling in, multi- 
graphing, folding and other mechani- 
cal operations are considerably higher 
than those given by Mr. Kulp. 

They are not susceptible of de- 
crease per cultivated customer by 
quantity production. They cost just 
as much per thousand for 50,000 as for 
1,000, and the difficulty of having 
these operations performed as they 
should be increases by geometrical 
progression as the size of the list and 
the number of operators goes up. 

I should say that to do the job as 
Mr. Kulp did it for a 10,000 list of 
savings depositors in a city of over 
200,000 inhabitants would probably 
cost in the neighborhood of 7 cents 
per letter. 

It might be worth that, but it is up 
to the individual banker to decide 
whether he would rather spend his 
money on mailing two letters like Mr. 
Kulp’s or seven pieces of printed mat- 
ter. A man with a small list will 
probably decide on the letters, while 
the man with a large list will probably 
decide on the printed matter. 

The whole discussion boils down to 
this: The average new savings de- 
positor in a bank is not a customer 
at all, because in the case of eight 
customers out of ten, he will not pay 
a profit unless he is subjected to ad- 
ditional selling effort. The best you 
can call him is a superprospect, and 
as such he deserves more attention 
than any other prospect on the bank 
horizon. 


Statements are delivered by the tellers. 


There are no partitions between the | 
four windows, but each teller has his — 
cash so that it can be locked and 
With the book- | 
keeping and proving function in the © 
cage, there is enough work for the | 


balanced separately. 


third and fourth tellers so that if not 
needed at the window, their time 
will not be wasted. When a rush 


starts they are right at hand, en- | 
abling the bank to double its window 
capacity.—F. L. Beach. 
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Police, secret service men and a platoon of machine ers "sae the removal of gold, 
certificates and securities to the new home of the Federal eserv 


e bank in New York 


The Menace of Stolen Securities 


With the Co-operation of the Banker It May Be Possible to 
Run Down the Thieves of $30,000,000 in Bonds and Stocks 


OWARD the end of 1918, just 
= the armistice in Europe, an 

errand boy in the office of a New 
York broker was called to the window, 
given a large envelope containing 
bonds and sent to the bank to deposit 
them as security. When, at the end 
of two hours, he had not returned, 
the broker telephoned the bank and 
found neither boy nor bonds had 
arrived. That was the beginning of a 
long series of crimes against negoti- 
able paper in the United States which 
today registers a total loss of twenty- 
five to thirty million dollars. The 
bonds and stocks have been taken by 
errant messengers, by bandits operat- 
ing against the mails and banks, by 
burglars of bank and office safes and 
finally by common thieves of many 
grades. In the first year of the traffic 
about five million dollars’ worth of 
securities were taken and the country 
was in a fever of excitement. Last 
year, strangely enough, the loss was 
still five million dollars—and no one 
paid much attention. 

This falling off of interest, in spite 
of the obvious continuance of securi- 
ties crimes, is due partly to the fact 
that these offenses are no longer a 
thrilling novelty, as they were five or 
six years ago. But this is not the 
chief reason. When the bond steal- 
ing started, messengers were known to 
decamp with half a million and more 
m a single haul, the record having 
probably been reached in the case of a 
young Chicago bond clerk who walked 
off with more than $700,000 worth of 
a bank’s collateral. When the mes- 
senger boys and clerks had been 
checked, even more formidable foes 


By EDWARD H. SMITH 


appeared in the field, the mail ban- 
dits, who again and again made off 
with hauls of securities totaling from 
one million to three million dollars. 
Lately these large and _ sensational 
crimes have been lacking or extremely 
rare. Instead of eight or ten great 
robberies in a year, we have had many 
scores of comparatively minor thefts. 
Thus the public has come to believe, 
because the bond crimes no longer 
occupy the first pages of the news- 
papers, that there has been a great 
falling off. The facts are, as already 
indicated, otherwise. 

As a matter of fact, the stolen se- 
curities traffic is today better organ- 
ized than ever before and all kinds of 
paper values are being constantly 
traded in on a regular underworld 
bourse, which has its principal ex- 
change in New York. I am told by 
the best authorities that there are at 
all times about three million dollars 
in stolen securities of all grades afloat 
in the New York subworld market and 
that anything can be bought there by 
the initiate, from Liberty bonds to 
wildcat stocks of only nominal value. 


HE chief figures in this thieves’ 
bourse, which has, as the phrase goes, 
“branches in all the principal cities,” 
are well enough known in the sense in 
which many things are recognized that 
are not legally provable. Some of the 
more alert police and a few private 


detectives understand well enough how’ 


the business is carried on and, in most 
instances, by whom. But to prove 
their knowledge before a court might 


be a difficult matter. The bonds and 
stocks, coming in from the thieves or 
from middlemen in all parts of the 
country, go to fences or disposers, who 
pay anywhere from ten to seventy- 
five cents on the dollar of current mar- 
ket value for the stuff, all according 
to demand or negotiablity. Slow- 
moving stocks and registered bonds 
naturally bring low prices, standard 
bonds the highest, but usually not 
more than 50 per cent of their mar- 
ket price and often not more than 25 
per cent. 

The fences who receive these se- 
curities naturally have some other 
ostensible means of support. They 
are, to the outward eye and perhaps 
in fact, gamblers, bootleggers, fur- 
riers, shopkeepers, salesmen and what 
not. Anything that offers a disguise 
suffices them. What they do with the 
securities they buy from thieves and 
middlemen is a long story, part of 
which I hope to tell here. 

The point to be made in advance is 
that this traffic in stolen securities in- 
terests and menaces the banker quite 
as much as the original theft or rob- 
bery of bonds and stocks. It is under- 
stood, of course, that the Negoti- 
able Instruments Act protects the 
buyer in good faith of any and all 
securities, even though they may have 
been stolen. Thus the banker or 
broker who buys a stolen bond and 
pays an adequate price for it, not 
knowing the criminal history of the 
article purchased, is in no way liable. 
Yet there is an indirect menace in 
every happening of this kind that 
needs to be made clear if we hope to 
put an end to or curb the stealing 

(Continued on page 32) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Eight Letters Beginning With 


Hibernia of Portland Rides the Crest of the Crossword Craze 
to Gain Friends and New Accounts With a Puzzle of Its Own 


” HEY are all working them,”’ said 
the advertising man’s wife as she 
stepped off the incoming eastern 

train and greeted her stay-at-home 

husband. “If you see the man at the 
next table with food untouched and 
looking as though he were trying to 
match his salary against golf dues, 
grocery duns, and milliner’s bills— 
and losing—it’s a five-honors-in-your- 
own-hand bid that he is a crossword 
puzzle fan. As a matter of fact when 
it comes to picking out fans, the dif- 
ficulty in the East is finding someone 
who is not. The only immune person 

I saw was the man selling dictionaries, 

and he was too busy.” 

So it was that the disease was intro- 
duced into the A. M.’s household. 
Whether or not Berkeley was correct 
when he named the direction taken by 
the course of empire, there can be no 
question that clothes, business cycles, 
and other distractions trend their way 
westward. In a week the full flood of 
crosswords had reached the Pacific. 

Old men trekking their way to the 
poorhouse; widows’ competences dis- 
sipated by the personal friend named 
as executor: The advertising man 
had never faltered at grinding other 
people’s disasters through his mill. 
Why not crosswords? 

So it was that the Hibernia Commer- 
cial and Savings Bank of Portland, 


By FRANK LOOMIS BEACH 


Oregon, sprang its contest. The theory 
was twofold. First, general publicity. 
Along in the usual run of advertise- 
ments that do their work day by day, 
an occasional display that nettles the 
reader so he stops, puzzles over the 
answer, talks to his neighbor; such an 
ad ought to be worth as much as a 
sermon about the kindly manners of 
the bank’s officers. 

Second, new customers. Checking 
the reasons people give for opening 
new accounts, we find the largest 
portion of the business almost always 
comes because one of the newcomer’s 
friends does business at the bank and 
is pleased. If a bank starts new circles 
of people who might otherwise never 
have come in and treats them so that 
they become friends, it launches a 
widening ripple that ultimately will 
mean many contacts and many new 
accounts. 

It was announced that there was a 
$25 grand prize and $1.00 for every 
correct solution. To encourage thrift 
the provision was made that to retain 
the dollar, an additional deposit must 
be made each month for six months. 
The bank felt that if it could get a 
person to accept a pass book and to 
come in and make deposits for six 
months, it could afford to risk a dollar 


on the chance of winning that man as 
a permanent customer. 

The advertisement was run one time 
and brought in 285 direct accounts and 
the general advertising was carried 
into many thousands of homes. Un- 
fortunately the ad appeared on a day 
when a storm hit the city, cutting down 
the normal estimate of the number of 
people who would make a trip to the 
banking section, even for a dollar. 

The $25 grand prize was selected by 
lot and a letter sent to all the con- 
testants announcing the drawee, ex- 
plaining the purpose of the six months’ 
conditions, expressing the thought that 
they would receive the main benefit 
from the habits of thrift thus inculcated, 
and endeavoring to assure them that 
they would receive a warm welcome to 
their new bank. 

In designing the puzzle the thought 
was to strike a balance between the 
type that is so difficult that there could 
be only a few able to complete it and 
the puzzle that is so simple that it 
would arouse no interest. 

As the bank examiner happened to be 
paying his regular visit, we were telling 
him about the plan. He started to go 
through the signature cards one by 
one. In afew minutes he held one up. 
“Here it is! I had a hunch my wife 
couldn’t resist the combination of a 
crossword puzzle and a free dollar.” 


HORIZONTAL 


1. A place where roses 
Tow 


7. Raw product of mine. 

8. A digit 

savings bank 

2. 36 sections of land 
(Abbr ) 

13. A case for carrying- 
smallarticles begin- 
ning with E. 

15 A Portland bank that 
open from 6 to 8 

evenin 

4 inancial institu- 

n 


17. An adverb, meaning 
“jn such a manner.” 

19. Mountain (Abbr.). 

20. A Greek letter mean- 
ing 3.1416 

21. A large receptacle 
used for bathing. 

23. A minute speck 

24. Endless time 


A Conservative Custodian 


VERTICAL 


L With great speed. 
2. Worthless leaving. 


& A prefix meaning 
again. 


A preposition 
5. Negation. 
6. Wickedness 


10. Vaporous form vf 
water 


ti. Charred, scorched. 
13. To recede, as the.tide. 
14. Writing fluid. 

18. Opposite of in 

20. Cooking utensil. 
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22. Exist. 
23. Prefix meaning two- 
fold. 


TO SOLVE (ROSS-WORD PUZZLES. -When correctly solved there is a 
letter in each white square Read both horizontally and vertically these 
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number and to the firzt black square 
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Phantom Gold 


“ww HAVE come,” grunted Herb 
| Fiddock, unwinding a muffler 
from his ancient, citron-colored 
neck, “to get the money I deposited 
here quite a spell ago.” Slowly Herb 
dug out of his inside pocket a small 
brown pass book and handed it out 
to Cashier John Atwood of the Fern- 
dale National Bank. 

“Why, Mr. Fiddock,” exclaimed 
John, curiously examining the book, 
which had the freshness of being is- 
sued only that day, “this entry of 
$2,800 is thirty-three years old! We 
have no such account on our books 
now. This deposit must have been 
paid over thirty years ago.” 

“You refuse to pay it?”’ grated Herb 
Fiddock, beginning to show signs of 
heat. 

“Of course,’ began John cautiously, 
“we will examine our old ledgers, but 
there has been no such account here 
since I came to the bank twelve years 
ago. And you know very well you 
wouldn’t let it rest here without in- 
terest for over thirty years. Why, 
this bank never opened a savings de- 
partment until twenty-four years after 
this book was issued.” 

“T found this book today in some old 
papers. I’d forgotten all about it,” 
grimly persisted Herb Fiddock. 

“Won’t you leave the book? Per- 
haps our director, Mr. Clutchbill, may 
have some remembrance of the mat- 
ter.” 

“No sir-e-e! I won’t leave no book! 
I can tell yuh I know that money is 
here. ...and I’m goin’ to have 
it!’ Herb Fiddock stamped sourly 
out of the front office. 

“T’ll have Mr. Clutchbill here at 9 in 
the morning, if you care to call,” John 
sent after him. 

“That suits me,” grunted Herb with- 
out turning his head. 

That day after the noon hour, 
Director Clutchbill, as was his custom, 
drifted into the bank to enjoy his 
chair in a sunny corner by the window 
facing the street. ‘John, what’s the 
news?” he asked carelessly as he re- 
laxed in his favorite chair and gazed 


dreamily about. 


‘““We’re in for some trouble,’ said 
John, pulling a chair over close to Mr. 
Clutchbill. 

“In the Spring ... . that’s when 
the crooks in this village feel their oats. 
ho’s tryin’ to overwhelm us now?” 

“Herb Fiddock,”’ declared John. 

“What ails him?” asked Mr. Clutch- 
bill softly. 

“Mr. Clutchbill, unless we look out, 
I believe Herb can actually victimize 
the bank . . . . I believe he can make 
us pay him $2,800 a second time. 


FRED COPELAND 


He has a pass book with a single 
entry thirty-three years old calling 
for $2,800.” 

“What of it?’ snorted Director 
Clutchbill, scowling and looking at 
John with squinting blue eyes. 

“Do you remember this bank had a 
fire ten years ago before we moved to 
this office? Some of the old ledgers 
outside the cellar vault were burned.” 

“IT remember,” nodded Director 
Clutchbill uneasily. 

“I have gone back in the old ledgers 
down cellar,” resumed John, “and I 
find that the ledger and file of paid 
checks during the period Herb made 
his deposit of $2,800 were destroyed. 
But the oldest ledger we still have has 
no entry of his name in it.” 

“The old crook is trying to victim- 
ize us!” Mr. Clutchbill hit the arm of 
his chair three thundering bumps. 

“IT told him to meet you here at 9 
tomorrow morning,” said John. “I 
think he intends to be here. Do you 
know what I suspect? I suspect Herb 
may be taking a chance that the old 
ledger with his name is burned; that 
in some way he got hold of his paid 
checks years ago and kept his pass 
book unbalanced. I fancy it was an 
accident; that he really lost the pass 
book and it only came to light, as he 
says, in some papers he was recently 
looking over.”’ 


*“Hell’s Bells!’ gulped Director 
Clutchbill. ‘I’m completely upset 
and spilt. I’ve got to see Lawyer 


Webb and get properly primed. You 
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His eyes staring, John stified a gasp of astonishment 


say Herb Fiddock claimed he’d be here 
at 9 tomorrow .... I'll be _ here, 
sure as cats wear whiskers,’ declared 
Mr. Clutchbill, pulling on his hat. 


HE interview was brief the next 

morning between Mr. Clutchbill and 
Herb Fiddock. It took place in the 
darkened directors’ room. The news 
that it was over came in the form of 
Herb Fiddock, himself. He issued 
suddenly from the directors’ room door 
like acork. As he hove in sight it was 
noted his eye was set on the knob of the 
outer door of the bank. Also one of 
his horny hands was reaching for it all 
the way across the bank lobby. Shortly 
afterward Director Clutchbill on weak 
legs but with warlike eyes staggered in 
from the private corridor to the di- 
rectors’ room. He motioned for John 
to come to him. 

“John,” exclaimed the old director 
when they were seated, “that pass 
book of Herb’s is genuine. That entry 
of $2,800 and Herb’s name are in the 
handwriting of a feller named Bixby 
who was cashier here at the time. Herb 
knows darn well we paid him his 
$2,800, for to my certain knowledge 
he ain’t had $500 at one time for a 
quarter of a century. I asked him if 
he didn’t feel sort of ashamed of him- 
self. I told him it was the first evi- 
dence I’d noticed of his head gettin’ 
meller. But meller or sound, he’s 
madder’n a wet polecat because we 
won’t pay him that entry in his 
ancient pass book. And I figure he’ll 
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git a snootfull of hard cider and then 
show that pass book around the village 
and tell how we refuse to pay it.” 

“We ought to start a back fire, Mr. 
Clutchbill,”’ said John anxiously. ‘‘Less 
than that has started a run on many 
a bank.” 

“I don’t fear that none because 
everybody in the village knows what 
a monstrous crook Herb Fiddock is. 
But it’ll be an awful blow to his many 
creditors to know Herb ever had 
$2,800 in his life, and they might take 
sides with him against the bank, 
hopin’ to get a slice for themselves.” 


DUBING the following days Herb 
Fiddock was careful to tell every- 
body he saw. And more than that, he 
was able to enlist the efforts of Lament 
Stitt, better known about town as the 
village pest; a low-springing, slant- 
browed ape of a man. Between them 
they were able to uncover a grasping 
lawyer who promptly started proceed- 
ings against the Ferndale National. 
Financed by Lament Stitt’s money, the 
case was jockeyed in seven months into 
a house of judiciary which people had 
actually believed was a court of equity. 

The day after 
the solons of this 
court of equity had 
handed down their 
decision against 
the bank, Director 
Clutchbill spent a 
silentandthought- 
ful session by him- 
self in the sun 
beside the bank’s 
front window. 
Sometimes he 
would look off over 
the roofs of the 
houses to the 
honest hills. Along 
in the afternoon he 
spoke to Cashier 
John Atwood, who 
was working quiet- 
ly at his desk. 


“John, I’ve been lookin’ yonder over 
the roofs to the clean, solid old hills 
. and it’s give me courage to 
go ahead. I’m going to fight it clear 
through county court. We’ll probably 
get beat because there ain’t no justice 
for a bank; everybody’s against one 
in a law suit. We can at least trust in 
Gawd .... which is a lot more’n 
the other side could hope to do.” 

**T’ll go on the stand at the jury trial 
and help all I can,” stated John. 

“No, it’s better I should be the 
bank’s Moses. Perhaps some miracle 
will happen. I shall have my length 
of lead pipe handy; someone is apt 
to show his head. John,” reasoned 
Director Clutchbill grimly, ‘‘all the 
actual law a feller’s got in this world is 


himself. Laws are made by lawyers for 
lawyers. They’re just like lengths of 
stovepipe ... . there’s always a hole 


at both ends for a monkey to crawl 
through. And you can hitch just as 
many of these laws or lengths of stove- 
pipe together as you want to and there 


is always the same old hole at both: 


ends.” 
“I sort of wish I could help you at 
the trial,” sympathized John. “It'll 


“John, it ain’t 
somuchthe money 


—it’s the unjus- 
tice. I’ve lived 
almost eighty year 
and I’ve met some 
awful scoundrels, 
but it’s hard for 
me to believe 
white men, just as 
we supposed them 
judges to be, could 
hand down such a 
crooked decision.” 

“Has this bank 


3) 


actually got to pay 
that $2,800 again art 
to Herb Fiddock?”’ a 


asked John with 
the simplicity of a 
child. 


+ 


“Personal admirers,’ purred Mr. Clutchbill, ‘‘you are lookin’ at the original cat with the nine lives"’ 


THE BURROUGHS 


7 a trying job for you, Mr. Clutch- 
ill.” 

“Don’t worry, son,” smiled the old 
director with a friendly eye, “it’s 
worth a lot to me to go onto the wit- 
ness stand next month at county court 
and look down on that flower garden 
in hell . . . . ‘tain’t often you can see 
so many liars in one bunch.” 

It was on acold December morning 
that Director Clutchbill, bundled in an 
ancient buffalo coat, and the bank’s 
lawyer started for the county seat in 
an open car. The Ferndale National’s 
board of directors had not lifted a 
single protesting voice when Mr, 
Clutchbill declared he was prepared to 
represent the bank. But from the 
bank’s front window Cashier John 
Atwood watched his old friend de- 
part and his heart went straight out 
to the faithful old warrior fighting so 
faithfully for justice where there was 
none. 


XACTLY two hours after Director 
Clutchbill’s departure there came to 
the bank a village matron who would 
have been surprised into a couple of 
swift fits if she had realized she was 
suddenly to be- 
come an object of 
great importance 
in the Fiddock 
bank book case. 
*“‘Maria Sher- 
wood,’’shecackled 
to John, “wants 
me to git her fruit 
knives out’n the 
box of silver she 
left in your cellar 
vault when she lit 
out to spend the 
winter in the city. 
Here’s a letter she 
wrote so’s you'll 
let me git into the 
box.” 

John glanced at 
the letter, al- 
though it was 
hardly necessary. 


“Come right down | 


with me to the 


get the fruit 
= knives. I’d go 
alone,’ smiled 
John, “‘but I want 


else.” 

‘“‘Land sakes! 
John Atwood!” 
chattered the 
villager, you 
talk! 
knows you’re 


tion taker on Sun- 
day morning. 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Yankee Finance the Seven Seas 


Highlights in the Romance of International Banking and the 
Methods of America’s Greatest Agency in the Foreign Field 


“ ANY are called, but few are 
Mi chosen.” Apparently but few 
of those called into the 
foreign field are chosen to succeed, 
and therefore many of the American 
financial groups who tried to es- 
tablish overseas branch systems 
from Berlin to Bagdad and back 
again have little to show and still 
less to say for their globe-trotting 
adventures in trade and finance. 
This chapter of the current bank- 
ing history of the United States is 
almost as exciting as the tale of 
the Arabian Nights. Many who 
took branch banks abroad came 
home without them; others who 
planned ambitious banking projects 
on the seven seas pulled in their 
horns shortly after the post-war 
exchange pandemonium broke 
forth. But in this little romance 
of Yankee foreign finance, as the 
Antoine Galland translation of the 
“Thousand and One Nights” goes, 
the angel historian wrote and van- 
ished and came back again with a 
great awakening light, recording 
the name of one who had been 
greatly blessed, and, lo, it was 
the International Banking Corpora- 
tion of New York City, whose 
name, like Abou Ben Adhem’s, led 
all the rest. 

The International Banking Cor- 
poration, with a special foreign 
trading banking charter made to 
order by a special act of the 
Assembly of Connecticut, is one 
American. bank devoted primarily 
to international banking through 
a system of foreign branches. 

The National City Bank of New 
York has branches in South America, 
Cuba, the Carribean countries, and 
Europe, but since it took over the In- 
ternational Banking Corporation in 
1915 by purchasing its stock, the City 
Bank’s thirty-seven foreign banking 
houses co-ordinate their service with 
the thirty-two branches of.the Inter- 
national. That combination gives this 
American financial group sixty-nine 
strong branches located in the leading 
ports of the world. 

The International Bank is not a 
product of the hectic period of the late 
war. It was called into the foreign 
banking field long before that wildcat 
era when we thought that everything 
we touched abroad turned to gold. Its 
unique charter, with its exceptional 
latitude, dates back to the year 1901, 
following closely in the wake of the 


By DIRK P. Dr YOUNG 


60 Wall Street 


Spanish-American war. It was founded 
for the purpose of developing American 
foreign trade, establishing branches in 
the Philippines, Panama, and China, 
working hand in hand with Uncle 
Sam who blossomed forth then as a 
world power. 

Thus the first foreign branch of the 
International Banking Corporation 
was opened in the Philippines, where 
for years it was the depository of the 
Govetnment of the Islands, yielding 
that function in more recent times to 
the National Bank of the Philippines. 
From Manila, it hopped over to Shang- 
hai in 1902 for the: purpose of assist- 
ing the United States Government in 
the collection of the Chinese Boxer 
indemnity. In rapid succession, but 
never any faster than the conservative 
officers of this bank of international 


specialists felt that it would be safe, 
it moved into Pekin, Hankow, Tien- 
tsin, Harbin, and Dairen, all of 
which branches are now under the 
supervision of the parent-branch 
at Shanghai. Its other branches 
in Asia are located at Hongkong, 
Canton, Bombay, Calcutta, Ran- 
goon, Kobe, Tokio, and Yokohama, 
at which latter point it lost its fine 
building during the recent earth- 
quake in Japan. Its other branches 
on the Pacific are at Batavia, Manila 
and Cebu in the Philippines, 
Singapore in the Straits, and at 
San Francisco in the U. S. A. 

Needless to say, this American 
banking chain has tremendous in- 
fluence in the countries bordering 
on the Pacific. It assisted the 
American group of bankers in han- 
dling the Six-Power Loan to China, 
and the corporation now acts as 
the fiscal agent for that powerful 
group out there. At Pekin, the 
manager of the International 
Bank’s branch also “sits in” on 
all financial conferences of state. 
During the World War its network 
of well-established Far Eastern 
banks was this country’s first aid 
in financing large cargoes of essen- 
tial commodities necessary for win- 
ning the war. 

A well-trained staff, a thoroughly 
organized system, a seasoned 
management— officials brought up 
in the business—is the triangular 
base on which this large interna- 
tional bank with its far-flung rami- 
fications rests. 

The president of the corporation, 
H. T. S. Green, for instance, was 
born in Hongkong, and has been en- 
gaged in foreign trade banking for 
thirty-eight years, while the three vice- 
presidents, Lawrence M. Jay, L. I. 
Sharp, and M. D. Currie, have been 
in the business since they were old 
enough to carry a ledger—from twenty 
to thirty years. Moreover, there has 
been no change in the officers of this 
bank for the past ten years. Although 
it is controlled by a directorate com- 
posed fargely of National City Bank 
men, with Charles E. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of the City Bank as chairman of 
the board, the actual management of 
the corporation is the same now as it 
was before the war. Trained men is 
one of the fundamentals of success in 
foreign trade banking, the same as in 
other lines worth while. Thus the 
directors, as a result, were wise enough 
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not to “swap horses while crossing the 
stream’ —the decade of international 
chaos through which the nations have 
just passed. 

That same policy applies also in 
selecting foreign branch managers. 
Mr. Green showed me the records of 
most of the managers and assistant 
managers of the corporation’s over- 
seas banks. Hardly any of them have 
had less than ten to twenty years of 
experience in foreign trade banking. 
They are all trained bankers who have 
also mastered the technique of inter- 
national banking practice—foreign 
exchange, social adaptation abroad, 
world politics, import and export mer- 
chandising, and so on. To succeed in 
managing a branch bank in a world 
port, one should be a man among men, 
widely read and well-grounded in in- 
ternational politics and economics, as 
well as an able banker and adminis- 
trator. 


Garres men trained as bankers, 
plus all the other trimmings just 
enumerated to fit them for managing 
foreign branches, was the greatest prob- 
lem of the institution in its first years. 
The professional international banker, 
with such training and qualifications as I 
have described, was a rare species in 
the United States when the corporation 
started twenty-three years ago. Thus, 
perforce, this bank took on Britishers, 
formerly employed in English banks 
abroad, and even today a little 
more than 15 per cent of the Inter- 
national Banking Corporation’s over- 
seas staff of managers are British 
subjects. The ultimate aim of the man- 
agement is to Americanize the staff, 
however, as fast as conditions war- 
rant. American bankers, gradually 
developing the international view- 
point, are being added all the time to 
their force of 1,545—among whom are 
over 200 senior and junior officers. 
The combined foreign staffs of the 
National City Bank and the Inter- 
national Bank total about as many 
as the American State Department 
sends abroad to look after the inter- 
ests of the whole United States! 

The corporation owns the large sky- 
scraper at 60 Wall street, New York, 
in which it houses the headquarters 
of the enterprise on the fifth and sixth 
floors, well laid out with general ad- 
ministrative office, filing, cable, mail- 
ing, credit departments—even to car- 
rying a stock of the samples of prod- 
ucts in which the bank’s branches 
are interested as bankers. It also has 
many splendid bank buildings abroad 
for its branches, some of them imposing 
structures costing upwards of $200,000 
each. As I have said, its building in 
Yokohama was destroyed by the earth- 
quake a little over a year ago, the 
bank sustaining losses on some of its 
collateral securing loans. There have 


been expected losses too, of course, 
but the corporation has averaged its 
risks so wisely and so well that it has 
undivided profits of $3,367,247.32, and 
capital and surplus of $10,000,000, 
and has paid quarterly dividends 
amounting to 20 per cent a year. 
The initial capital and surplus of the 
bank was $6,500,000. 

As a rule, only men who grow up in 
the business are competent to qualify 
as foreign exchange specialists, the in- 
stitution believes, and few possess 
the wide natural range of intellect and 
balanced judgment required to become 
really expert. To estimate accurately 
the trend of Chinese taels, Indian ru- 
pees, or Japanese yen, one’s per- 
spective must take in the commodities 
and the political and economic events 
of the whole world. 

For example—as one of the officers 
pointed out—suppose India has a poor 
monsoon, which means that maturing 
crops will be short. The short crop in 
India causes a lessened demand for 
silver, the settlement medium of the 
Far Eastern countries, which metal 
then flows into China, increasing the 
supply and glutting the market there. 
A short crop also means that there will 
be fewer export bills to buy in India. 
It means further that less cotton goods 
will be purchased by the natives, af- 
fecting sterling exchange in Man- 
chester where exports of such materials 
are accordingly curtailed; it influences 
Liverpool exchange because raw cot- 
ton is in less demand; it causes the 
price of the staple to drop in Dixie, 
upsetting things generally in an end- 
less chain. Likewise, political events, 
which frequently cast their shadows 
before as well as behind, have to 
be watched, weighed and weathered 
by the foreign trade banks. 


(THE problem of transferring metal 
from New York abroad or from one 
branch to another, for the purpose of 
coverage, when other means of settle- 
ment run short, also requires much 
acumen in international banking. The 
head office must therefore carefully 
conserve its resources, if it does not 
want to get all of its capital out of 
hand and scattered to the four cor- 
ners of the globe. It must also be care- 
ful to avoid the accumulation of metal 
in places where overstock is probable 
and a fall in price imminent. On the 
other hand it is frequently advanta- 
geous to shift metal quickly to a center 
in anticipation of a sharp demand. 
Such moves all call for study, and 
action based on experience and knowl- 
edge, in which the management ma- 
neuvers with its resources like a general 
on the field of battle. The London 
branch of the corporation is of great 
service in two particulars, that of 
gauging the price of silver and that of 
clearing sterling bills of exchange. 
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In this line, too, as in most other 
things, the element of time is an im- 
portant factor. A branch bank abroad 
does not get large local deposits im- 
mediately. Especially in China, where 
the International Banking Corporation 
has been in business for twenty-two 
years, the people are suspicious of any 
new bank. A large capital statement, 
with a huge surplus, and tremendous 
other resources in the United States, 
carry no weight in Shanghai, Pekin, or 
Canton, among the natives. The new- 
comer, whether a banker or a beggar, 
has got to introduce his ‘“‘chop”’ (trade- 
mark) and wait for a long time for 
results. It takes a number of years 
for a branch bank to get deposits 
worth while or sufficient credit to cir- 
culate its notes in Asia. 


(THE control system of the Inter- 

national Banking Corporation is— 
like its charter—comprehensive. It is 
doubtful if there is any other bank- 
ing institution in the United States 
which has so many checks and bal- 
ances in its operations, from the hir- 
ing of office boys to the management 
of individual branches. Every boy 
taken on is engaged with a view to his 
potential qualifications for special work 
—foreign trade banking. The men 
are placed in Java, Singapore, China, 
or elsewhere, with due regard to their 
temperaments, physical disabilities, or 
other factors. The personnel manager 
gathers extensive data regarding social 
conditions, weather, and general living 
costs and conditions at the different 
ports abroad. The pay is based on his 
findings, promotion is systematic, with 
due consideration for ability demon- 
strated, while no man is eligible to 
go abroad for the corporation until he 
has been trained at least two years in 
the home office. The American Consu- 
lar Service, operated under the merit 
system, is not managed with more care 
and detail than this bank’s foreign 
staff. 

Weekly reports are received at the 
head office in New York from each of 
its thirty-two branches, giving ex- 
change rates on all centers, such as 
London, Paris, New York, and Am- 
sterdam, as well as rates on chief points 
where the corporation has branches. 
These reports also show all purchases 
and sales of all currencies, yen, pesos, 
pounds sterling, rupees, etc., and give 
the names of all parties-to these ex- 
change contracts. They show fur- 
ther the immediate cash position of 
each branch, the reserve against de- 
posit liabilities, and the position of 
each with respect to contracts cover- 
ing purchases and sales of exchange 
for future delivery. They also contain 
brief paragraphs on political con- 
ditions, and on the state of the market 
for local securities as well as the prin- 
cipal items entering into the import 


(Continued on page 47) 
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THE BURROUGHs 


Keeping Pace With St. Petersburg 


How a Bank in Florida Took Advertising Advantage of 
Its Larger Quarters Made Necessary by Rapid Expansion 


NYBODY who hasn’t visited 

Florida in the past year or two 

' simply can not understand or 
appreciate the development that is 

taking place in that state at the pres- 
ent time. I have been there twice 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 
9 Hanover Street, New York City 


within a year, so I know whereof I 
speak. The whole state is booming. 
It is a healthy, substantial boom with 
reasons back of it. One 


Come In And See 
Our New Quarters: 
Open Tomorrow 


you the many new features. 


—literally the bank conducted its business “in the street.” 
addition of two more floors. 


quarters, safe deposit facilities—is vastly improved. 


here. 


The Central National Bank and Trust C y was f 


The banking room of the Central National has been doubled in size and com- 
pletely remodeled. Tomorrow we hold open house for the residents of and 
visitors to St. Petersburg. We cordially invite you to come and see us. Our 
- directors, officers and employees will be here to welcome you and to show 


Founded in 1905, the Central National has constantly progressed with the 
community it serves. In 1911 the first three floors of the present building 
were constructed. The old building was moved into the Street to make room 
Then followed the 


Today our quarters are the climax of nineteen years of steady growth—the 
last word in bank architecture. Departments are most conveniently located; 
the physical equipment of the whole institution — tellers’ windows, officers’ 


The banking quarters are lined with travertin, stone sawed from lava from 
Mount Vesuvius and honed. Floors and counter bases are of pink Tennessee 
marble. The cages, grilles, gates and standards are of solid bronze specially 
designed and ornamented with fruit, fish and flowers native to Florida. Two 
solid bronze clocks, one front and one rear, and a unique timepiece in the 
floor of the entrance remind the visitor that his minutes are always considered 


of the chief manifesta- 
tions is in real estate 
activity, especially in 
and around the leading 
cities like Jacksonville, 
Tampa, Miami, Orlando 
and St. Petersburg. 

I write of the latter 
city because it provides 
a special advertising 
story in connection with 
the remodeling of the 
home of one of its pro- 
gressive banks. 

St. Petersburg, ““The 


Sunshine City,” is on the West Coast, 
beautifully situated on the Pinellas 
Peninsula between the Gulf of Mexico 
on the one hand and Tampa Bay on 
the other. A few weeks ago there was 
completed a connection of the city 
with Tampa by means of the wonderful 
new automobile causeway across Old 
Tampa Bay—the Gandy Bridge. 

Although only about a third of a 
century old, St. Petersburg now has 
a permanent population of at least 
25,000 and at times during the winter 
season it has three times as many 
visitors. Summer and winter are both 
busy times in St. Petersburg. In the 
summer the city is getting ready for 
the influx of winter visitors from the 
North; in the winter it is taking care of 
them. 

They are a pretty good class of people 
that go to St. a too. At the 
roque courts, on the 


d to serve St. 


nity; we shall continue to grow with our community. 


Come in and see our new quarters—open tomorrow. 


9A.M.toS P.M. 


Resources more than $5,000,000 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Petersburg, its residents and its visitors. We have grown w ah our commu- 


9A.M.to5 P.M, 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


wach 


famous ‘‘green 
benches,” fishing from 
the pier, or bathing 


CENTRAL for at Pas-a-Grilleorother 
nearby beaches, you 
St. Petersburg will see a cross section 


of the better class of 
Americans from the 
New England, Middle 
Atlantic and Middle 
Westernstates. About 
the only use they have 
for policemen in St. 
Petersburg is to regu- 
late traffic in front of 
the churches Sundays 
—so many people go 
tochurch in their cars. 


ATURALLY the 
banks in such a 
community are busy. 
One of the busiest in 
St. Petersburg is the 
Central National 
Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, of which the dy- 

- namic A. F, Thomas- 
son is president. This 


bank is located on a 


prominent corner of 
Central Avenue, the 
city’s leading thor- 
oughfare. Several 
times the growth of 
the institution has 
necessitated the en- 
largement of its quar- 
ters. Early in 1924 


it was found that still 


Advertisement of ‘‘The Day,” the cover of the booklet and the pocket floor plan 


further expansion was | 
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Bringing Our Quarters 
Up To Our Service 


Call on Central 


ATIONAL BANK 
sT COMPANY 


CENTRAL N 
AND TRU 


st PETERSBURG, FLA. 


Than $5,000,000 


Resources More 


necessary. The entire ground floor 
was remodeled so that the space avail- 
able was doubled. Business went on 
as usual during the changes and it 
wasn’t like Solomon’s temple for the 
sound of the hammer was heard. But 
the bank staff and depositors lived 
through the experience. 

From time to time through its news- 
paper advertising, the Central National 
kept its customers and the public in- 
formed as to the progress of the work, 
or described some feature of the new 
quarters. Three of those advertise- 
ments, which occupied space of three 
columns by eight inches, are reproduced. 
I am also showing the larger adver- 
tisement of four full columns which 
appeared in the evening paper of the 
day before that on which the new 
quarters were opened to the public. 

From 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. on Armis- 
tice Day, November 11, 1924, the 


Is Always a Factor Here 


Three clocks in our new banking room, each one in a 
prominent place, are constant reminders to visitors that part 
of our service ts promptness—time 1s always a factor here 


When you enter our doors you will be interested in a unique 
clock built into the floor A handsome bronze timepiece 
adorns the rear of the room, while as you go out you will 
notice over the doorway another one of bronze. Outside, 
between the third and fourth floors and easily seen from far 


down Central Avenue, «ts another clock. 


All our business, whether in town or out of town, ts con- 
ducted with all speed consistent with absolute safety. 


We cordially invite. you to visit our comfortable new banking 
room and see its attractive features. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


ST PETERSBURG, FLA. 


Resources More Than $5,000,000 
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Resources More Than $5.000,000 


Exciting interest in the new quarters 


Central National held open house in its 
enlarged home. Thousands of persons 
availed themselves of the opportunity 
to see the fine new quarters of the bank. 
The directors, officers and staff were 
all there to greet visitors, to show them 
through the building and to answer 
questions. Each customer and visitor 
received a copy of a handsomely illus- 
trated booklet entitled ‘“‘Central for 
St. Petersburg—and its Visitors.” This 
booklet described the building and out- 
lined the functions and services of the 
institution. 


ANOTHER piece of advertising was a 
celluloid card with a floor plan of the 
bank on one side and a listing of services 
of the bank on the other. This card is 
an advantage to customers in locating 
any department or individual officer. 
Undoubtedly the biggest advertise- 
ments the Central National had on this 


occasion were the eight-page special 
supplements put out by the Times 
and the Independent. One of these 
carried a streaming headline across the 
top of the first page reading, “New 
Bank Quarters Milestone in City’s 
Progress.””’ The supplement contained 
pictures of the bank building, por- 
traits and sketches of the officers and 
employees and a history of the bank 
and of the community. There was 
also a detailed description of the build- 
ing, including an interesting account of 
travertin, which was the basic material 
used in the building. This also pro- 
vided the rather intriguing headline 
for one of the smaller advertisements 
which appeared prior to the big. open- 
ing. It was headed, “Vesuvius Con- 
tributes to our New Banking Room,” 
an allusion to the fact that this par- 
ticular stone came from the lava- 
covered slopes of Mt. Vesuvius. 


The Certificate of Deposit Controls 


A Four Unit Automatic System That Saves Time and Is 
More Convenient and Accessible for One Banking Institution 


was closed, of course. The paying 

and receiving tellers were almost 
through ‘‘counting cash.” In fact, 
most of them had already stored 
their working cash in their respective 
private compartments in the big vault, 
and were about to leave the bank to 
indulge in various forms of much 
needed outdoor recreation, while it was 
yet daylight. 

The teller in charge of the drafts and 
certificates did not appear to be in the 
Same carefree state of mind as were his 
co-workers, who were about to leave. 

“Aren’t you coming along, Rip- 


p.m. The bank 


By O. B. LOVELL 
First National Bank, Madison, Wis. 


hahn?” said Stephan, one of the re- 
ceiving tellers. 

“Not tonight John!’ emphatically 
declared the certificates teller. “I’ve 
been putting this job off as long as I 
dare to. I must get these ‘C/Ds’ bal- 
anced up tonight if it takes until mid- 
night. You know we are about due 
for another visit by the examiner, and 
there are many things I like better 
than having the officers and directors 


receive a report that the ‘C/Ds’ are 
off.” 


“Well, it hardly seems fair that you 
should be about to begin another day’s 
work when the rest of us are leaving,” 
declared Stephan. ‘“‘Why don’t you 
have someone prove that register dur- 
ing the day?” 

“Because it can’t be done,” said 
Riphahn. ‘‘We have but one register, 
and I must use that in my cage during 
the day, when the windows are open.”’ 

“Well,” said Stephan, “‘just to show 
you my heart is in the right place, I'll 
stay and give you a lift.” 

“Thanks, John, for your good will, 
but you can’t help me. You see this is 
a ‘one-man’ job. There is only the one 


(Continued on page 48) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Insolvencies the Stock Exchange 


Frequent Examination and Audit Undertaken to Reduce Member 


Failures— Already 


S LONG as business enterprise in- 
A herently involves the assumption 
of risk, to some extent cases of 
insolvency will always be inevitable. 
Any scheme for keeping an actually 
defunct business alive through arti- 
ficial means, not only increases 
the danger of larger ultimate losses, 
but also removes the premium 
which, for the good of society, 
must be placed upon caution and © 
efficiency in business management. 

It would, therefore, be peculiar 
indeed if the member-firms of the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
stantly faced with the ever-changing 
values of the American securities 
market, did not occasionally find 
themselves unable to meet their 
contracts. The really surprising 
feature of Stock Exchange in- 
solvencies is their comparative in- 
frequency over the past quarter- 
century. From 1900 to 1923 
inclusive, the yearly average of Ex- 
change insolvencies has been 5.58, 
or 0.50 of 1 per cent of the total 
membership. Moreover, the 
average, 1.33 members previously 
declared insolvent have each year 
settled with their creditors in a 
satisfactory manner and have been 
reinstated upon the Exchange. 
Thus, the real failures of Exchange 
members have amounted to only 
4.25 each year, or 0.38 of 1 per cent 
of the total membership. 

Comparison with failures in other 
fields of enterprise discloses how 
low this proportion of insolvency 
among Stock Exchange members 
really has been. Even national 
banks, from 1900 to 1923, averaged 
14.33 failures annually, or 0.21 of 
1 per cent of the average number 
existing each year. Over the same 
period, failures of all American 
banking institutions averaged 0.59 of 
1 per cent each year, and those of 
general business firms 0.88 of 1 per 
cent. 

During 1923, member insolvencies 
amounted to 0.45 of 1 per cent of the 
total Exchange membership, while the 
failure of 77 national banks consti- 
tuted 0.90 of 1 per cent of existing 
national banks, and the failure of 578 
banks of all classes constituted 1.92 
per cent of the total number of banks 
in the country. In the same year, 
0.94 of 1 per cent of the total number 
of commercial establishments in the 
United States declared their insol- 
vency. Thus, in 1923, failures of 


By J. E. MEEKER 


Economist to the New York 
Stock Exchange 


¥ tte 
| 
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Exchange members were, in proportion, 
only half as common as those of na- 
tional banks and commercial houses, 
and only one-quarter as common as 
those of banks of all classes. 
cations the figures for 1924 should be 
even more favorable to Exchange 
firms, only two of which have failed 
so far this year as this is written early 
in December. 

This creditable showing of Stock 
Exchange members in the matter of 
insolvencies has been due, not only to 
more and more efficient business meth- 
ods developed in the New York se- 
curities market in the course of over 
a century, but also to many carefully 


From indi- 


Low Compared With Banking and Business 


framed and strictly enforced rules 
of the Stock Exchange itself. 

Brokerage, like other business jn- 
solvencies, may be attributed to two 
principal causes: (1) illiquid capital, 
or slow assets; and (2) impaired 
capital, or vanished assets. 

The problem of slow assets de- 
velops in the stockbrokerage busi- 
ness as a result of inexperience, 
carelessness and faulty judgment. 
It must be remembered that many 
New York Stock Exchange houses 
are members of other stock ex- 
changes as well, and also deal 
extensively in unlisted securities 
“‘over-the-counter.”” Some likewise 
participate in underwriting syndi- 
cates and sub-syndicates for the 
flotation of new issues of stocks 
and bonds. In addition, many Ex- 
change firms maintain departments 
for dealing or handling orders in 
grain, cotton, and other staple 
commodities, foreign exchange, 
commercial paper, and other finan- 
cial instruments. Assets acquired 
in the course of these various 
pursuits sometimes become illiquid 
and unsalable, with the result that 
the firm in question may be com- 
pelled to suspend on the New 
York Stock Exchange. If, however, 
the firm’s assets are merely “frozen” 
and not permanently depreciated 
in value, it should, after a time, 
be able to satisfy its creditors and 
perhaps even to re-engage in busi- 
ness. 

The second general type of in- 
solvencies, due to previous losses of 
the firm’s capital, is of course a 
more serious matter as a rule to 
the customer. Here again, the 
different ways by which a firm’s 
capital may become impaired are 
many, even apart from unsuccess- 
ful dealings in securities or commodities. 
The volume of brokerage commissions 
may fail to carry the overhead, which 
in recent years has been especially 
heavy, owing to high rents, high sal- 
aries, high costs for wire service, and 
excessive taxation. The firm may suf- 
fer “internal losses” through the dis- 
honesty of a partner or an employee, 


_ precisely as banks may occasionally 


suffer from theft and embezzlement by 
its officers or clerks. The value of se- 
curities held for customers on margin 
may depreciate to such an extent that 
the accommodation extended to them 
by the broker may not be adequately 


secured; in case customers cannot OF — 


(Continued on page 36) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 
The safest of check papers .. . 
and the handsomest 


ROVIDED we could assure 

your depositors by buying 
Protod-Greenbacs, they could make 
certain that their checks—their 
personal currency—were as hand- 
some as any in existence—they 
would be interested, naturally. <A 
finely designed check, a beautifully 
printed or lithographed check, is 
taken for granted in Protod-Green- 
bacs. But more—we guarantee 
safety! 


Protod-Greenbacs are as scien- 


Twenty-seven 


tifically designed as government 
notes. They are printed or litho- 
graphed only to order—never sold 
in blank. Their construction is so 
complex as to defy counterfeiting. 
The complicated dot pattern, if 
once removed, cannot be replaced. 
The first drop of forger’s acid 
causes the word “void” to flash 
upon the face of the check—nulli- 
fying it instantly. 

To advise your depositors to use 
Protod-Greenbacs is to recommend 


to them the finest checks in exis- 
tence. And to minimize the chances 
of disputes over check tampering 
that would almost certainly lose 
valuable accounts! Protod-Green- 
bacs may be purchased reasonably 
—even in small quantities. 


Please use your letterheads in 
writing for detailed information on 
this finest personal currency. Todd 
Protectograph Co., Inc. (Estab- 
lished 1899). 1186 University 
Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Protecto- 
graph, it is esti- 
mated, elimi- 
nates at least 
one-third of all 
check frauds by 
preventing 
raised amounts. 
The Protecto- 
graph is made 
in a variety of 
standard mod- 
els, one for 
every type of 
business, priced 
from $45 up. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


Todd Checks, with 
their patented self- 
cancelling features, 
eliminate another 
one-third of possible 
check losses by pre- 
venting change of 
payee’s name, date 
and number and 
“counterfeiting.” 
Todd checks are de- 
signed for business 
and personal use. 
They are reasonable 
in price—even in 
small quantities. 


Standard For- 
gery Bonds 
cover the re- 
maining check- 
fraud possi- 
bilities, namely, 
forgery of 
signature and 
forgery of en- 
dorsement. 
Qualified Todd 
users receive 
standard poli- 
cies at the most 
advantageous 
discounts. 


TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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institute 


Kardex Institute is an organ- 
ization of business specialists 
engaged in research and edu- 
cational work on _ business 
management. By endowment 
it is free from the necessity of 
financial return. 

Its services are available to 
all business executives for the 
nominal registration fee of 
$5.00 for six months. Monthly 
reports on business conditions 
and management methods are 
published. Those registered 
are further entitled to the 
assistance of members of the 
Institute staff in the solution 
of their individual business 
problems. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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: Banking System. In like manner other ideas in finance, 


CLEARING HOUSE Twenty-nine 


reatest Force Business 


\fen talk of the great forces in business, the action of 
‘onomic laws in world markets. How often they seem 
wiaware of the greatest force of all—the force of ideas. 
It is recognized that the ideas behind mechanical in- 
ventions have made the world over. But consider the 
force of the idea that developed into the Federal Reserve 


in production, in selling, in every commercial occupa- 
tion, have wrought notable changes for the better in the 
business world. 

Nevexecutive can afford to be unreceptive or indif- 
feent to new ideas lest he miss something of tremen- 
lous advantage. Failure to keep abreast of the times is 
one of the most important causes of business failure. 
To discover, to examine and compare ideas that im- 
préve methods of business management, is the purpose 
of the Kardex Institute. Register your name and busi- 
ness with it today. Its reports and its service are of the 
greatest value. 


© Be Kardex co. 
KARDEX INSTITUTE 
Devoted Exclusively to Business Education and Research 
604 Kardex Building, 10 East 44th Street 
New York City 
London Paris Berlin Toronto 


~ 
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Thirty 


Allsteel Desks 
Rich, 
Appearance — 
on enamel, olive green or mahogany. 
Bronze trimmed. ear - resisting, 
stain- proof dark linoleum top. 
t 
Utility — 
lessly. Files of all sizes may be fitted 
in drawers. Automatic ae lock, 
ksi 
Long Life—tecubic No 
warping, marring or checking. No 
sticking of drawers. Rell 
o 


Complete Line—,.;- 
flat top—typewriter—single or double 
edestal. 
easonable Price— 
Prices no higher than for high grade 
wooden desks, 

Shelving, Files, Desks, Transfer Cases, 
Safes, Counter-heights, Sectional 
Cases, Accessories and Supplies. 
The General Fireproofing Co. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Dealers Everywhere 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


ES, I suppose some* people think 
that these breakfast food com- 
panies issue cereal bonds. 


*““Merely acting in a fiduciary capac- 
ity,’ as the assistant trust officer said 
when he kissed his stenographer. 


What did they, anyhow? 


What, oh what, did the office boys do 
Before hair oil was sold? 
How did they manage to glue their 
locks 
So tight that they would hold? 
How did they have the nerve to talk 
To girls, in days of old?—Oh! 
What, oh what, did the office boys do 
Before hair oil was sold? 


Tell me, what did the tellers do 
Ere fingernails were shined? 
Who did they find to hold their hands, 
Ere buffers were designed? 
How did they handle the filthy dough 
With nails of the ancient kind? —Oh 
Tell me, what did the tellers do 
Ere fingernails were shined? 


What did all the stenographers do 
Before the Marcel craze? 
How could they get invited out 
With hair in the olden ways? 
What did they do when they “went to 
lunch” 
In by-gone straight-hair days? —Oh 
What did all the stenographers do 
Before the Marcel craze? 


What did the junior officers do 
Ere golf became the thing? 
How did they manage to sneak away 
And forget the clock to ring? 
How did they used to find a way 
To join the social fling? —Oh 
What did the junior officers do 
Ere golf became the thing? 


The stenographic department can 
always work short-handed. 


It would be just like a bank examiner 
to sing ““Somewhere a Voice is Calling.” 


Deposits had been going up. 

The Adv. Mgr. plotted a graph 
showing the increase, took it to the 
President, and said, 

“Don’t you think that’s due to ad- 
vertising?” 

“Oh no—business conditions,” said 
the President. 

Deposits had been going down. 

The President plotted a graph show- 
ing the decrease, took it to the Adv. 
Mgr., and said: 

“Don’t you think that’s due to 
advertising?” 

“Oh no—business conditions,’ 
the Adv. Mgr. 


> 


said 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


“Can you please tell me what my 
balance is?” asked the lady customer. 

“Yes, ma’am,” proudly answered 
the new guard who had been studying 
his lesson. “It’s the amount of money 
you have on deposit, ma’am.”’ 


It’s out of date to make fun of the 
pens in bank lobbies. Nowadays our 
pens come up to scratch. 


The Banker as He Is Printed 


(Affectionately dedicated to the clos- 
ing paragraph of any booklet ever 
issued by any bank anywhere—“our 
officers are always glad”’ etc., etc., etc.) 
We are the merry bankers, 

The jovial bankers we; 

With cheerful hail we take your kale— 

We drip with courteseeé! 

When you come in to see us, 

We’re overcome with glee— 
In joy unique, we fairly reek 

Hospitalitee! 

We are the happy bankers, 

The unctuous bankers we 
And low we bow as we allow 

Deposits, as you see! 

So step right up and shake our hands, 

It’s absolutely free! 

From dome to shoes we fairly ooze 

With Hospitalitee! 


Teaching the Teacher 


HEODORE N. VAIL’S coachman, 

who lives near the former home of 
the telephone magnate at Lyndon, Vt., 
loves to tell of the time his employer 
gave him a lesson in courtesy. It 
came unexpectedly when he met Mr. 
Vail at the railroad station with a 
handsome pair of black horses and a 
two-seater. After greeting him with 
his usual cordiality Mr. Vail said: 
“George I’ve been thinking you are 
getting a little careless in your courtesy 
to my guests when they arrive at 
‘The House.’ Now I will be the driver 
today. You sit in the back seat and 
I will show you how to welcome my 
friends.” 

Obeying orders, Mr. Vail held the 
ribbons and the coachman took life 
easy on the back seat. Arriving home, 
Mr. Vail jumped out, and opening 
the carriage door said, “Here we are 
at ‘The House.’ Mr. Vail will be very 
glad to see you and the butler will take 
your baggage. Right this way, please.’ 

The coachman stepped out, thanked 
the driver for his courtesy, at the same 
time slipping a dollar bill into his 
hand. In telling this story he says 
Mr. Vail was convulsed, exclaiming, 
“You’ve got me down this time, old 
man.”’—The Boston Globe. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


jer Economical Transportation 


N value—new quality—a new line of 
ew Chevrolet models far better than ever 
before. The public has recognized that Chevrolet 
represents a high standard of quality at low cost. 
As a result Chevrolet has become the world’s 
largest producer of automobiles with standard 
three-speed transmission. Now this Chevrolet 
quality has been greatly increased. The new 
Chevrolet embodies quality features such as 
you would expect to find only on cars of much 
higher price. 


N chassis—with a larger, stronger frame; 
ew new semi-elliptic chrome vanadium 
steel springs; new and stronger front axle; com- 
pletely new rear axle of finest construction— 
banjo type with one-piece, pressed steel housing 
and greatly strengthened gears; improved fully 
enclosed, dry-plate disc clutch which requires 
no lubrication; extra heavy brake bands on big 
11-inch brake drums; a new and easier steering 
mechanism and many improvements on the 
famous Chevrolet motor. 


Ni bodies— of even greater beauty and 
ew comfort. Open bodies have new 
windshield with very low bottom panel, rubber 
weather stripped, and disc wheels with balloon 
tires optional at small additional cost. All models 
have cowl lights and new instrument board. The 
new radiator is of more beautiful design, made 
of non-rusting airplane metal. All closed models 
have new and exceptionally beautiful Fisher 
bodies with the new VV type closed body one- 
piece windshield and automatic windshield 
wiper. Coach has balloon tires and Sedan and 
Coupe have disc wheels and balloon tires as 
standard equipment. 


N finish—all models are now finished in 
ew Duco, the new finish that retains its 
color and lustre almost indefinitely and with- 
stands very much harder usage.’ Here, again, is 
a hitherto not found in other 
low-priced cars. The new Chevrolet open models 
and coach are finished in rich dark blue—on the 
sedan is used a beautiful aqua marine blue for 
lower panels and hood, upper panels in black— 
coupe with lower panels and hood in sage green, 
upper panels in black. 


See Your Nearest Chevrolet Dealer 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Thirty-two 


Mr. Banker 
Read This! 


THEN WRITE 


No other bank can have 
checks just like yours. 


Special Design Safety Checks 
with your own bank name 
or trademark impregnated on 
both sides of the paper. 


Stands any safety test, low 
prices. Same quantities 
you now buy. 


Write advising quantities 
you use. We will submit 
design for your bank, send 
samples and quote prices. 


There is no _ obligation. 
Write. 


MIDWEST 
LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


“T read it through 
several times”— 
“Building 
the Bank 
for 


Business” 


By 
T. H. Moyer 


Stephen S. Hall, Vice- Pres. 


Firestone Savings Bank, Port- 
land, Conn., says: 
*‘I have read through the book several 
times. It will be of great assistance 
to any banker, even those experienced 
in building.” 

If it so deeply interested him, it 
must certainly interest you. 

In this practical, understand- 
able book, you will find sugges- 
tions and ideas that have 
actually been used in building 
successful bank buildings. 

Send for your copy today— 
$2.50 postpaid. 


THE DANDO COMPANY 
533 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia 


The Menace of Stolen Securities 
(Continued from page 17) 


and robbing of securities. To see 
what this peril is we must go back and 
look at the methods of fencing and 
disposing of stolen paper. 

The most ordinary methods of get- 
ting the cash out of fenced securities 
is to offer them to venal brokers who 
“take a chance.” There are numbers 
of these in all cities. They take in 
bonds and stocks, apparently well 
knowing that they have been filched 
from somewhere. When the police 
come and demand, “Did you know 
the man from whom you bought?” 
their answer is ready. ““Yes, he came 
in here and did a little busines with 
us. He lives at 211 Joke Street. We 
thought he was allright.” The officers 
find there is no such man at the 
address given or that there is no such 
address. They strongly suspect that the 
brokers bought the securities at low 
prices, which would be, on its face, 
evidence of guilty knowledge. But 
here again there is no hope of proving 
anything. So long as the broker’s 
books have been made to show a 
straightforward transaction, nothing 
can be done about it. 

In the case of Liberty bonds it is 
easy enough to go to the nearest 
Federal Reserve bank and offer a 
few bonds at a time for purchase. In 
the first place, the probability of dis- 
covery by the officials that the bonds 
are stolen is not great. The list of 
stolen government bonds is so long to- 
day that it takes many hours to go 
through it. And if it should be dis- 
covered that the bonds are on the 
theft list, the fence is still in no dan- 
ger. He has, of course, protected him- 
self with a bill of sale which seems to 
show that he bought the securities 
from someone else. That someone 
else either cannot be found or he has 
a bill of sale from a third person, whose 
whereabouts no one knows. 


UT these are not the methods of 

stolen securities disposition that will 
interest banks and bankers. For those 
we need only to turn to the records of 
actual cases. There was the Nicky 
Arnstein affair in New York, for in- 
stance, perhaps the largest and bold- 
est of all the plots to steal securities. 
It was shown in court that the Arn- 
stein gang put up $90,000 worth of 
stolen bonds in a large New York bank 
in return for a loan of $65,000. The 
next day it was suspected by the bank 
that the bonds had been stolen and the 
men who got the loan were forced to 
take the collateral back and return 
the money. The conspirators then 
took these ninety bonds to Washing- 
ton, together with about $300,000 worth 
more of similarly stolen securities, and 
obtained heavy loans from several of 
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the largest banks without trouble. 

Later on in the history of the se- 
curities traffic, came the celebrated 
trials in Minneapolis of conspirators 
who were engaged in “putting down” 
bonds taken from the mails by several 
of the bandit gangs several years ago. 
The postoffice inspectors found that 
bonds taken in one of these bandit 
mids were coming in through Minne- 
apolis brokers. They went to the 
Mill City and began their investiga- 
tions. Shortly they found that sey- 
eral responsible banks had _ taken 
small blocks of the stolen bonds for col- 
lateral to secure loans. This was no 
longer surprising, but the inspectors 
were dumbfounded when they dis- 
covered that in each case the bank 
had made the loan to some responsible 
man of business with a good record 
and high standing in the bank and 
community. 


NE of these men was haled to his 
bank and asked to explain. Where 
had he got these bonds? Did he 
know they were stolen? Well, they 
were and he would have to account 
for them. The frightened merchant 
began a story that was soon repeated 
with slight variations by all the others. 
There was in town a well-liked but 
irresponsible business man, who still 
had friends but no credit, having 
lately been taken into the bankruptcy 
courts. Let us call this man James 
Black, since his proper name escapes 
me. Black had gone to the reputable 
merchant in question and said: 

“Julius, I owe you three hundred 
dollars. I didn’t put it on my bank- 
ruptcy schedules because I wanted to 
pay you in full. Now you can help me 
do it. I’ve got five bonds here that I 
managed to save from the wreck. If 
I go to the bank and try to make a 
loan on them those wolves will come 
down and take them away from me— 
my last savings. What I want you to 
do is to take the bonds, go to your 
bank, borrow the limit on them and 
bring me the money. Take out the 
$300 I owe you and two hundred 
more for your trouble. How’s that?” 

And Julius, knowing nothing against 
Black save his impecuniousness and 
his business failures, and tempted 
moreover by the prospect of recovering 
$300 he’d never hoped to see — and 
two hundred besides—went to his 
bank and procured the loan. So did 
Charles and Jake and John and Clar- 
ence and a few other old acquaintances 
to whom Black owed money or who 
felt sorry for him. 

In these cases the banks were, to 
be sure, not responsible and neither 
were the merchants subject to criminal 
charges, though they stood in some 
danger of being held responsible to 
the banks in case the government 
replevined the bonds. Black, on the 
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Record sales 


of American Express Travelers Cheques 


the result of superior service 


Again it is the pleasure of the American Express Company to report a 
yearly sale of American Express Travelers Cheques unprecedented in 
the history of travelers cheques. 


The figures for the fiscal year 1924 exceeded by many millions the record sales of 
1923; and showed an increase of more than 400 per cent over the great travel year of 1913. 


To the 17,000 banks whose patrons thus insured their travel funds, these figures tell 
this significant story of practical service to travelers everywhere:— 


In the United States, 26,600 express offices as a unit have striven to make journeys 
more pleasant and easier for those who are away from home. 


In Europe, more than 2,500 American Express employes have worked hard and success- 
fully to insure happier and safer tours to American travelers in strange lands. 


In South America and the Far East, proportionate staffs of trained Americans have 
performed similar services. 


Wherever travelers have been, they have found American Express representatives 
ready and willing to aid them. 


Apart from the safety of their travel funds, and the services which automatically 
came to them because they carried American Express Travelers Cheques, thousands of 
travelers have profited by the world-wide use they have made of the services of the 
American Express Travel Department. This department has relieved them of all 
annoying details of travel, securing their travel accommodations, steamship tickets, 
railroad tickets, hotel reservations, itineraries, etc., etc. 


American Express Travelers Cheques are known wherever there is a semi-civilization. 
Wherever there is a beaten path of travel, the American Express Travel Department 
provides every service needed by the traveler. 


The past year has been a record year. But these statements are made especially 
to affirm to the banks that the American Express Company has kept faith with them. 
It has served widely and well those traveling patrons whom the banks have entrusted 
to its care. 


Each year marks a steady expansion in the growth of the American Express organi- 
zation. For 1925 plans are already under way for enlargements in the buildings given 
over to the use of travelers in Paris and other foreign centers. 


American Express Co. 


65 Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Thirty-four 
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LAPACITY 


Like the extra power of a high- 
grade motor car—instantly avail- 
able—the expansion feature of 
VERTEX File Pockets affords 
capacity when needed. In filing 
an extra heavy day’s accumula- 
tion of papers, they just naturally 
expand as each sheet is inserted. 
Standard in size with ordinary manila 
folders, VERTEX Pockets will accom- 


modate, with equal ease and efficiency, 
three, thirty or three hundred letters. 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


have index tabs that are plainly visible 
under the most crowded conditions. ‘This 
makes filing and finding easy, saves time 
and money and prevents lost or mis- 
filed papers. 


Made of “Paperoid,” a red rope stock, 
they will outlast twenty ordinary flat 
manila folders. Vertex File Pockets can 
be used in any vertical filing system. 


Send the coupon below and re- 
ceive a sample VERTEX Pocket 
for trial in your own files. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. C 


Durable Filing Containers 


WHEN NEEDED 


933 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BurrouGus CLEARING House. 


Name of Firm 


Address 


Name of Person Inquirin 


Letter size or Legal size desired ? 


If_ special size is send sample of sheet to be 
filed, and give width height of drawer 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. C. 
933 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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other hand, was taken prisoner and soon 
implicated a number of others who have 
since been sent to prison or acquitted. 

It is a little difficult to see how the 
banks in these cases might have 
avoided the trouble, how they could 
have guarded against such a scheme. 
That old and reliable clients should 
ask for loans was certainly nothing 
to stir suspicion. 

A recent case in Albany and New 
York City sets forth another phase 
of the problem. One of the national 
banks in the New York state capital 
had taken from a client $25,000 in 
bonds, which had simply been left 
for safekeeping while, if I recall 
correctly, the customer went abroad. 
Some time later the owner of the bonds 
returned and asked for them. Lo 
and behold! $20,000 worth were gone. 

Neither the bank nor the customer 
had any record of the numbers of the 
bonds but the owner knew from 
which broker he had purchased them 
and this man supplied the numbers. 
There was one government bond of 
$10,000 denomination and there were 
ten Liberties of $1,000 each. A 
detective for the National Surety 
Company, which had insured the 
bank, sent the numbers to the treas- 
ury in Washington, asking that a 
lookout be kept for the bonds or the 
interest coupons. It was not long 
before word came that a coupon of 
the $10,000 bond had been sent in 
by a broker in the Wall Street district. 
The detective went thither and a 
young woman at one of the wickets 
readily recalled receiving and cashing 
the coupon. She said she remembered 
the man who had brought it in and 
would be able to recognize him. 


WYERY officer and employee of the 
bank submitted to the girl’s scrutiny 
but she said positively that the man 
wanted was not among them. Still, 
those bonds had gone out of that 
bank vault without any burglary or 
holdup having been committed. Who 
else had had access to them? Finally 
it was remembered that the bank had 
gone through an audit about a week 
before the absence of the bonds was 
discovered. A consultation of the 
records showed that the auditors had 
checked the bonds as being present. 
Within a few days the detective 
brought the four men who had made 
the audit to the presence of the girl 
clerk in the Wall Street brokerage 
office and she unhesitatingly picked 
out the guilty man, who confessed. 
The point of immediate interest to 
bankers follows. 

This auditor, being pressed for the 
recovery of the stolen bonds, confessed 
that he had hypothecated them with 
an uptown branch of one of the New 


York banks that does a large neighbor- 
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hood business by means of these 
branch houses. He had managed it 
without the least trouble. First he 
had gone to the bank with a few 
hundred dollars and asked to open an 
account, giving an entirely fictitious 
account of himself. He was accepted 
and began doing business, checking 
out and putting in small sums of money 
over a period of only a few weeks. 
Then, one bright morning, he ap- 
peared with his bonds and asked a 
loan. He told some story of a real 
estate deal to explain his need of so 
considerable a sum and the bank 
promptly accommodated him. 


[THERE is no need of multiplying 
instances. It must be apparent that 
one of the favorite ways of disposing 
of stolen securities is by offering them 
to unsuspecting banks as collateral. 
From this attack no bank anywhere 
is safe, for, though most stolen bonds 
find their way into the New York 
thieves’ bourse, they are by no means 
all marketed or “put down” in the 
metropolis. The fences take them in 
person or send them through emissaries 
to all parts of the country, to large 
cities and small, seeking for the safest 
places in which to offer them. 

But, we may ask, what is the danger 
to the bank? Wherein does its peril 
lie or in what sense is the bank men- 
aced if it is not responsible for securi- 
ties bought or lent on in good faith? 

The answer is not far to seek. The 
nearly thirty millions in securities 
which have been taken in this country 
have come from three main sources: 
first, the brokers through the abscond- 
ing messengers; next, the government, 
through the bandits against the mails; 
lastly, the bankers, through all manner 
of thieves and defaulters. Five years 
ago the brokers were the chief losers; 
three years ago the government; today 
the banks. We all understand, of 
course, that these losses are practically 
covered by insurance, but the banks 
must pay the premiums, and the 
premiums rise and fall according to 
the prevalence of crimes. 

Here the danger becomes, clear. 
The theft of securities has continued 
at the rate of about $5,000,000 a year 
because there has been a continual 
easy market for them. If there were 
no such market, or if the market were 
limited, the stealing of bonds and 
stocks would cease or decline. Ergo, 
there is just one broadly effective 
way to discourage stealing of securities 
and that is to abolish the market for 
them inasfar as that is possible. 

E. A. St. John, president of the 
National Surety Company, the chief 
insurers against the bond thefts, stated 
the matter to me in this way: 

“Bankers and investors everywhere 
must remember that whenever they 
buy a stolen bond or lend on any 
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Thirty-five 


eANNOUNGING the appointment of 
Late Supervise of AS D irector of 
our New Department of School Savings 


Mr. A. N. CLARK[ 


Banks in City of New York 


BANKERS familiar with the development of School 
Savings in the last decade will be interested to learn 
of the appointment of Mr. A.N. Cuiark, formerly 
Supervisor of School Banks for the City of New 
York, as Director of our new Department of School 
Savings... Mr. Clark’s experience in the field of 
School Savings is wide and thorough. As Supervisor 
of School Savings for 15 years in the City of New 
York, he developed the largest school savings unit 
in the world, a system operating in 400 schools and 
serving over a quarter of a million children, all co- 
operating with him upon a purely voluntary basis. 
. .. His decision to head our new Department of 
School Savings is indicative of the growing convic- 
tion among leading authorities that the future de- 
velopment of both school and industrial savings will 
proceed in the direction of Automatic Banking... 
Mr. Clark’s services are available without charge 
or obligation for consultation with bank and school 
authorities interested in beginning, or extending 
economically, their work in the school savings field. 


and our plan and policy for the use 


of The Auto-Teller 


in schools — 


THE Auto-Teller now makes available the most 
effective and practical of school savings plans. It 
eliminates entirely clerical work at the school, and 
is adapted to your system of accounting without the 
addition of new forms or records. It relieves the 
school authorities of all financial responsibility. It 
is so rapid and simple that school people everywhere 
will welcome its introduction... Best of all, it is 
extraordinarily economical, and can be secured under 
arrangements so liberal that you practically write 
your own contract. In every case we assume the 
responsibility for installation and continuous suc- 
cessful operation. Our work degins when the in- 
stallation is made... A request will bring you the 
whole story promptly. Ask us for it today. 


National Automatic Teller Corporation 


215 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


410 BROADWAY, UTICA, N. Y. 
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Thirty-six 


Complete 
Market Reports 


and 


Financial News 


not obtainable in 
other newspapers 


On Your Desk 


Every Business Morning 
for only sm | per month 


Want the latest quotations on un- 
listed stocks? Seeking the bid and 
asked prices on securities traded in 
on Detroit, Denver, St. Louis, or Los 
Angeles exchanges or the Boston curb? 
Know what cities are asking bids on 
bonds? The Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce has more complete and accurate 
data of that character than any other 
newspaper in the Central West. 


Bankers, brokers, manufacturers, busi- 
ness men everywhere find it indis pensa- 
ble. Besides its financial features it 
is crammed with news of the industries 
'—Steel and Iron, Coal and Coke, 
Lumber, Petroleum, Automobiles, etc. 
Keeps you in touch with the trend 
of business in every line. 


No matter what other daily papers 
you take, you need the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce. Published every busi- 
ness day, it reaches its readers in the 
Central West 24 hours ahead of the 
New York financial papers, and the 
cost is only $1.00 a month. 


Mail Coupon Below 


Use the coupon below to secure 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
on a trial basis—3 months for $3 — 
by mail every business day. You'll 
want it regularly thereafter. Send 
the coupon TODAY! 


The Chicago 


Journal of Commerce 
= (Sie) = 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 
14 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Enclosed please find check for $3 for 
which please mail me The Chicago 


Journal of Commerce every business day 
for 3 months. 
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stolen securities, no matter how in- 
nocently and unsuspectingly, they are 
nevertheless helping to perpetuate a 
criminal situation that is always likely 
to react on them in the theft of 
securities belonging to themselves.” 

In other words, every time you or I 
(or the other fellow) buy or lend 
money on stolen securities, we con- 
tinue the market for such goods and 
we thereby encourage the theft of the 
same. It makes no difference 
that we “didn’t know the thing was 
loaded.” As long as we carelessly buy 
or lend on stolen stuff we hold out the 
helping hand to the crook and until 
we devise some method of preventing 
the sale or hypothecation of such se- 
curities we cannot hope to discourage 
the bandit, the bank burglar, the 
sneak thief, the errant messenger boy 
and those who corrupt him, the pack- 
age snatcher, the corrupted auditor, 
the tempted employee and the others. 

It may be pointed out that before 
the war very few bonds were stolen, 
even bank burglars often refusing to 
touch them. There was only one 
reason for this, namely that they were 
hard and dangerous to dispose of. 
Some steps must be taken to, get back 
to that happy state of affairs. 

A leading student of the problem 
has given me these suggestions, which 
he says must be supplemented by 
every banker according to his own 
local knowledge and conditions: 

1. While there is at present no com- 
plete list of stolen bonds, still there 
are nearly complete lists available and 
bankers should defer the making of 
loans until these lists can be consulted. 
This should, at least, be done in all 
cases where the borrower is not 
absolutely above question. Such a 
precaution’ will not only help to 
discourage thieving but may aid in 
catching the thieves. 

2. Do not lend to strangers, even on 
the best security. 

3. Besuspicious of men with new ac- 
counts, who ask for loans on securi- 
ties when you don’t know their origin. 

4. Many putters down of stolen 
securities use the trick of offering high 
security for moderate loans, a bait 
that is often snapped up. It ought to 
be remembered that anything of this 
kind is suspicious on its face. 

5. In all cases where the banker is 
not absolutely sure of the borrower, 
it ought not to be considered out of 
the way, to make inquiry as to the 
origin of the offered collateral. The 
man who has come by his securities 
honestly will not find it difficult to 
show where he got them. The thief 
and the fence will be frightened away. 

Such precautions as these will serve 
to reduce the total of stolen securities 
until such time as still more effective 
measures can be provided. 
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Insolvencies on the Stock Ey. 
change 
(Continued from page 26) 


will not provide more margin, a pro. 
portional impairment of the broker's 
capital may thus occur. These and 
other such possibilities of impairing 
the capital of stockbrokerage houses 
have more or less complete counter. 
parts in practically all other lines of 
business. Nor is there any simple 
panacea for their future elimination, 
The New York Stock Exchange has 
long endeavored in many different 
ways to diminish these factors which 
make for the impairment of its mem- 
bers’ capital, and the consequent dan- 
ger of insolvency, yet it clearly recog. 
nizes that the casual factors here are, 
to a large extent, risks unavoidably 
involved by doing business at all. 


Procedure in Insolvencies. 


When a member-firm of the New 
York Stock Exchange finds itself un- 
able to meet its contracts, its suspen- 
sion is officially announced from the 
rostrum in the board room, by the 
president of the Exchange. As a rule, 
the firm’s affairs are placed at once in 
the hands of a receiver, for the pro- 
tection of the creditors. 

The Exchange has the power, by 
the terms of its constitution, to examine 
the books and affairs of its members 
at will and in detail. But, as soon as 
a firm is placed in a receivership, this 
power naturally vanishes.  Receiv- 
ers must, of course, consider the in- 
terests of creditors as paramount, and 
as a rule are just as unwilling to give 
to Stock Exchange authorities exact 
information concerning a member-firm 
whose affairs have been placed under 
their supervision, as they are to give 
it to anyone else. 

There is an unfortunate side to the 
way in which the news concerning 
failures of Stock Exchange members 
is sometimes published. Frequently 
a fairly accurate estimate of an in- 
solvent firm’s liabilities can be ob- 
tained more quickly and readily than 
a similar estimate of its assets. In 
consequence a firm with, say, $5,000,- 
000 liabilities and $4,500,000 assets 
may be described in the headlines as 
a “$5,000,000 failure on the Stock Ex- 
change.” This has occurred even 
cases where the assets were actually 
greater than the liabilities, and where 
the insolvent firm speedily paid ofl 
every creditor in full. Sometimes, 
what purported to be statistical tables 
of Stock Exchange failures have been 
compiled by adding up total liabilities 
and utterly disregarding assets; the 
resulting total, it has been blandly 
stated, represented the losses of the 
public through failures of Stock Ex- 
change members! If the Stock Ex 
change itself could readily obtain the 
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are, HROUGHOUT this nation, business 
transactions amounting to many millions 

of dollars are conducted every year—with so 
eenaiaiiees small an actual transfer of cash that money itself be- 
~ comes almost a negligible factor. 

eo What is back of the millions of dollars so freely ac- 
r the cepted everywhere, every day, in the form of checks? 
= Simply—CONFIDENCE! 

pre Faith in our national government, in our business 
, by ability and progress and, more than anything else, in 
re the integrity and soundness of our financial institu- 
mH tions—a faith amply justified by scores of years of 
, this plain, simple, straightforward dealing. 

‘CelV- 

e in- The fact that this company produces so many of the 
, b> articles used by our leading banks and other financial 
ell institutions increases our pride that this confidence is 
ier likewise extended to Mann products. . 

inaer 

give For more than seventy-five years the Mann policy has 
> the been built on the single principle of QUALITY. To 
rning make our products as good as possible—that is the 
= Mann idea! 

‘ rm And, so, whether it is a Mann Blank Book or Loose-Leaf 
fe Ledger— Manco Safety Paper or Check Books—this spirit 
. In of QUALITY guides every step in production. You can 
000,- anaes arene order any Mann Product with complete confidence—in its 
quality, workmanship and price-fairness. 
es as Blank Books 
Ex: Litho We will be glad to send you descriptive literature about 
wel rag > Mann Blank Books, Loose Leaf Ledgers, Manco 
ually Deveue Safety Paper, Manco Check Books, Printing from 
vhets Office and Bank Supplies Steel or any other of the Mann products in which you 
d ofl may be interested. A letter will bring the information 
imes, Wiite f to you promptly. Prices and samples (where avatl- 
ables S ee able) will also be furnished if desired. 

been descriptive folders about 
ities Manco Safety Pap 

the Manco Check Safeyy Wove WILLIAM MANN COMPANY 
andly Paper , 529 MARKET STREET 
f the Manco Check Books PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
New York Office: 261 Broadway esablished 1848 Paper Mills: Lambertville, N. J. 
n the 
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RECORDS 


Provided 


WITH ONE TYPEWRITTEN 
OPERATION 
When You Install The 


That’s what One Operation Note Register will do for you. Saves time, cuts your costs 
of operation and assures you of the necessary safety, which a Note and Loan Department 
should have; with five records always at your finger tips, for instant reference and exami- 
nation. The above illustration shows the type of cabinet furnished for filing of the Notice, 
Tickler, Makers and Endorsers Liability Records. A specially built loose-leaf binder, 
bound in corduroy, morocco trimmed, hidden posts, reverse lock, is provided for Permanent 
Register Sheets. As the set of Notes are typed, the first sheet, which is the Permanent 
Register, is placed in this binder, becoming a part of the Permanent Note Register. 


This system of handling notes and loans is endorsed by thousands of Banking Institu- 
tions. Write today for our descriptive catalog and samples. 


This illustration shows the type 
vA cabinet, furnished for filing 
our of the five records. 


UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS COMPANY 


“Good Things for Banks” LANCASTER, PA. 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: BUSINESS SYSTEMS, LTD., TORONTO 


LA 


“The Loss No 
~ | Insurance Covers” 
Indistinct Checks, Faded 
Vouchers or Ledgers 


ANY times, when it is too late, 


losses due to blurred, faded or 
= forged signatures and entries are 
Such losses could have been 
: prevented. 


Business organizations, large and 
1a small, now guard themselves against 
2a such uncertainties—assure them- 
selves of protection. 
HIGGINS’ Eternal Ink does the Y) 
: work. It is fadeproof—chemical . 
roof; jet black, lasting, PERMA- 
ENT AS THE PYRAMIDS. 
4 oe A SAFE INK—at practically the 
same price as any other. 


— 


CHICAGO LONDON 
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figures as to assets, it would of course 
be easy to refute such harmful and 
fallacious statements. Unfortunately, 
such information usually cannot be 
obtained at once from receivers, and 
thus a tendency is created in the pub- 
lic mind to associate the Stock Ex- 
change with vast financial losses which 
have no basis in fact. 

In recent years there has been much 
criticism of the legal procedure relat- 
ing to brokerage receiverships. While 
improvement can perhaps be effected 
in this regard, and if possible certainly 
should be effected, nevertheless there 
are substantial economic and practi- 
cal, as well as merely legal reasons for 
the secrecy and the slowness with 
which many receivers of brokerage 
firms work. From an accounting 
standpoint it is by no means simple to 
determine the exact financial standing 
of a brokerage firm with various com- 
mitments in various financial and com- 
modity markets. It may be that 
subsequent legislation can speed up 
the termination of such receiverships 
without hardship to the creditors, 
Yet it is safe to predict that as long 
as the business of its firms remains as 
complex as it often is at present, the 
work of liquidating the affairs of such 
houses will always take considerable 
time if it is conscientiously performed. 


The Questionnaire. 


While the record of Stock Exchange 
member insolvencies during the criti- 
cal post-war period has by no means 
been one to be deplored, at the same 
time it revealed weaknesses in the 
existing system whose future avoid- 
ance was plainly desirable. Accord- 
ingly, on April 26, 1922, the Exchange 
undertook steps designed to prevent 
the avoidable insolvencies of its mem- 
ber firms, by requiring frequent and 
systematic examinations of its mem- 
bers’ affairs, somewhat after the fashion 
of bank examinations. 

Under the new plan, all Exchange 
firms carrying margin accounts for cus- 
tomers were required to submit on 
call, and not less than twice each year, 
answers to a questionnaire form deal- 
ing with their financial condition. 
These answers, when submitted, are 
carefully examined by expert ac- 
countants in the employ of the Ex- 
change, under the supervision of its 
Committee on Business Conduct. 

The questionnaire form was very 
carefully prepared by the authorities 
of the Exchange. The questions which 
it contains call for exact information 
upon vital items of the member-firms’ 
business. When filled out it conse- 
quently gives the Exchange authori- 
ties an accurate indication as to the 
financial stability of the given firm’s 
stockbrokerage business. In _ cases 
where a weak condition is revealed, 
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Thirty-nine 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


Products of 

| || GENERALMOTORS DELCO-LiGHT 

The Canadian Pissancer Cars 
Organizations and Truces 

GENERALMOTORS 


REPORT 


GENERALMOTORS 
CORPORATION 


December 3, 


GENERALMOTORS 


The Export 
Organizations 
GENERAL MoTORs 
PLANTS AND propucts RESEARCH 
GENERALMOTORS 
GENERALMOTORS 
— RALMOTORS 
An introduction to the 
PARTS AND ACCESSORY i ORGANIZATION CHART 

COMPANIES Showsag Serecere 


GENERAL MOTORS 

ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
and lit Plan of 

Financing the Products of 


GENERALMOTORS 


Stockholders are entitled to know 


General Motors mails to stockholders a quarterly financial 
statement, and at the end of the year issues a complete 
review in the form of an Annual Report. 

With each quarterly dividend check is enclosed a book- 
let telling stockholders something ¢hey ought to know about 
General Motors. The subjects of the booklets issued thus 
far are as follows: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
PREFERRED AND COMMON STOCKS . 
PassENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 


ORGANIZATION CHART 
Facts AND Ficures . PLants AND PRopucts 
PaRTs AND ACCEssORY COMPANIES 
GENERAL Motors ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
GENERAL Morors RESEARCH CORPORATION 
Export ORGANIZATIONS .. CANADIAN ORGANIZATIONS 


Propucts oF Detco-LicHtT Company . Bopy By FIsHER 


Copies of any or all of these booklets may be had upon request to the Department 
of Publicity, General Motors Corporation, 224 West 57th Street, New York 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK CADILLAC . CHEVROLET . OAKLAND OLDSMOBILE GMC TRUCKS 
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Real Account 
Getters 


A NATION: Al 
ATON, 


The Bankers, Jr. 


New Enough to be different 
in design and purpose, Yet 
old enough to have proven 
their worth. 


Originators and Manufacturers of 


BANK 


Advertising 


in all its ramifications 


Metal Signs of Interest Tables 
School Savings Blotters 
Interest Table Blotters 

Monthly Folders 


Write for Samples 


BANKERS THRIFT 
CORPORATION 


Bankers Thrift Building 
2240 No. Racine Ave. - CHICAGO,ILL. 


the Exchange can insist either upon 
arrangements to strengthen adequately 
the firm’s position, or else upon im- 
mediate assignment. In either case, 
the firm’s customers benefit materi- 
ally, in the first instance through the 
avoidance of possible insolvency, and 
in the second through the prevention 
of further losses entailed by the firm’s 
continuing in a weak condition in a 
vain hope of subsequent improvement. 
When the questionnaire system was 
first put into operation, considerable 
apprehension was felt by some con- 
cerning its probable immediate con- 
sequences. Just what weaknesses 
would be exposed by the new system 
no one could surely say. To only a 
very minor extent were these gloomy 
forebodings realized in fact. In a few 
cases, Exchange firms were discovered 
to be incurably insolvent on paper, 
and the discovery led to their official 
declaration of insolvency at once. In 
other rather more numerous cases, 
dangerous tendencies were brought to 
light and quickly corrected by the 
firms themselves. But with the rank 
and file of Exchange houses, the 
questionnaire’s revelations were grati- 
fying indeed. All in all, the effect of 
the new system was to create an 
increased sense of stability and confi- 
dence among Stock Exchange mem- 
bers, based, not upon blind trust, but 
upon the knowledge that an impartial, 
searching and frequent examination of 
their affairs was now being made. 
Since the first adoption of the system 
on the New York Stock Exchange in the 
spring of 1922.thirteen of its member 
firms have been forced to suspend. Of 
these suspensions, seven occurred dur- 
ing 1922, and represent cases where the 
questionnaire had exposed a loss of 
capital which had been largely caused 
during previous years. In 1923 there 
were four suspensions on the Exchange 
for insolvency; the first two largely 
resulted from operations during the 
pre-questionnaire period; the third was 
a small firm with no public customers, 
where consequently no public losses 
whatsoever were occasioned; and in 
the fourth case, the “failure’’ was 
technical only, for in a short while the 
firm was able to pay 100 cents on the 
dollar and resume business. Thus far 
in 1924 only two insolvencies have 
occurred. It is thus apparent that 
after the initial period of “‘house-clean- 
ing” was past, the result of the system 
has been to reduce Exchange insol- 
vencies practically to a minimum basis. 
It is, of course, still too early to hail 
the questionnaire system as perfect or 
complete. The probability is, in fact, 
that a considerable practical evolution 
still lies ahead of it, whose course will 
depend upon the opportunities for im- 
proving it which only experience can 
demonstrate. In this respect, the sys- 
tem resembles bank examinations, 
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which have become efficient only after 
temporarily discouraging tests. 


Auditing of Accounts. 


One weakness in the questionnaire 
system thus far revealed is the possi- 
bility of omissions or inaccuracies jn 
returns made to the Exchange. The 
last Exchange insolvency was caused 
by the irregular conduct and book- 
keeping of one of its partners. The 
case indicated the desirability of a 
closer examination of member-firms’ 
affairs than the filling out of the ques- 
tionnaire form could always afford. 
To this end, on October 22 last, two 
resolutions were passed by the govern: 
ing committee. One of these compels 
Exchange members or firms not carry- 
ing margin accounts for customers to 
report to the Exchange upon call re- 
garding such securities as are held for 
safe-keeping; at least once a year there 
must be filed a statement that all such 
securities have been checked and found 
to be intact. The other resolution com- 
pels Exchange members or firms who 
carry margin accounts for customers 
to have a complete audit made of 
their affairs, made on the date of their 
answer to the questionnaire; a state- 
ment to the effect that such an audit 
has been made, and whether it is in 
accord with the answers to the ques- 
tionnaire, must then be filed with the 
Exchange. signed by Exchange mem- 
bers and their partners, as well as 
attested by the auditors. 

It is expected that this new require- 
ment of audited accounts in connec- 
tion with the questionnaire, will prove 
a further step toward the elimination 
of avoidable insolvencies on the Ex- 
change, and consequently a consider- 
able strengthening of the existing sys- 
tem. Itis as yet too early to determine 
just how this new auditing feature 
will work out in practice. It at least 
indicates that the Exchange authori- 
ties are willing to go to all feasible 
lengths to obviate preventable insol- 
vencies of its members, and to protect 
the public against resulting losses. 

In conclusion, emphasis should be 
laid upon the fact that insolvencies of 
New York Stock Exchange members, 
always relatively infrequent, are today 
under vastly more effective control than 
ever before. The system of supervision 
and examination now established among 
Exchange houses is, moreover, capable 
of a continuing development which, 
as time goes on, will yield an even 
greater assurance to public purchasing 
and selling of securities. Yet the abso- 
lute prevention of failures of Ex- 
change members, or of any other class 
of business firms for that matter, seems 
a goal unattainable without changing 
human nature, removing perennial and 
inherent economic risk, and in point of 
fact gravely endangering the perma- 
nent interests of the investing public. 
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Federal Reserve 
Bank, Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

with 
estern 
Venetian Blinds. 


Federal Reserve Banks == = 
in Fourteen Cities 
Use Western Venetian Blinds 


i ny fact in itself is certainly no ordinary endorsement of 
the service rendered by this modern window equipment. 

And consider, too, that over three thousand other banks 
throughout America are also equipped. 


_ The superior service rendered—daylight control plus ventila- 
tion, the economy effected by long wear and negligible main- 
tenance, and the twenty-year guarantee are the reasons for this 
increasing use of Western Venetian Blinds. 


Mail the coupon for illustrated catalog showing 
installations of Western Venetian Blinds in banks 


Western Venetian Blind Company 
2700 Long Beach Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, please send 
ern. en lan. me a copy of your 50-page illustrated catalog showing 
=" a ed installations of Western Venetian Blinds in banks. 


"MORE LIGHT~MORE AIR~LESS GLARE 
WESTERN VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY 


General Offices, Los Angeles; Faéories, Los Angeles and Kansas City 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PORTLAND, ORE: 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE ATLANTA 


Texas Agents: Two Republics Sales Service, San Antonio, Dallas, Houston. : , 
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The progress of the McBee Binder Company 
from a place of obscurity to unchallenged 
leadership in a particular line has been based 
on the principle that there is always some- 
thing newer and better to be obtained. This 
business has never been allowed to settle 
into the proverbial rut. 


With such a background of experience and 
such an attitude of mind, McBee has entered 
broader fields in the same spirit that guided 
it in building its original line of business— 
energetic competition in quality, efficient 
production in quantity and rigid economy in 
price levels. Note then, how we are pre- 
paring for the future. 


A new factory, with plenty of room for ex- 
pansion, has been built to take care of the 


Offices in Principal Cities 

Factories: Athens, Ohio 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Sussex, N. J. 
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extension of McBee’s fields of activity. In 
this new factory has been installed manu- 
facturing equipment that is modern to the 
last detail. And all along the line, from 
production to ultimate delivery, every possible 
economy has been introduced. 


The result is that unheard-of economies in 
manufacture have been effected, that buyers 
of McBee Products may reap the benefits in 
quality, service and price. 


Ask for the McBee General Booklet, which 
tells in more detail what we are doing 
in the Loose Leaf, Binder and Supply field. 


THE McBEE BINDER COMPANY 
Athens, Ohio | 
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For generations the name of Byron Weston has been an acknowledged 
symbol of all that is best in LEDGER PAPER production. When you 


buy a B-W Paper, you have secured the best possible LEDGER PAPER 
which can be made for one of five specific purposes. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY LINEN RECORD 
LEDGER: 100 per cent all new white rag stock. For 
municipal, county and state records. For the accounting 
of large corporations and financial institutions. 

BYRON WESTON COMPANY HINGED RECORD 
LEDGER: This is the same paper as Weston Linen 
Record Ledger, with the addition of a built-in-the-paper 
hinge for use in loose leaf books. 

BYRON WESTON COMPANY WAVERLY LEDGER: 
For general commercial requirements. A splendid writing 
and printing paper at a medium price. : 
BYRON WESTON COMPANY FLEXO LEDGER: 
For flat-opening, loose leaf ledgers. Made with a hinge 
in the paper. 

BYRON WESTON COMPANY TYPOCOUNT 
LEDGER: For the particular requirements developed 
by machine bookkeeping. 


vron Weston 


DALTON, MASS. 


ACCOUNTS BY THE BARRELFUL 


STRONGHART 


Bumper Barrel Banks have 
Strong Advertising Appeal 


made of brass, heavily nickeled and 


polished; will not tarnish. 


Name plate in etched brass or enamel. 


Send Sample and Quantity Price Today! Also 
pes forty other styles of banks. 


STRONGHART COMPANY 
2944 West Lake Street CHICAGO 
Leading Manufacturers of Savings Banks and Bank Signs 
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Phantom Gold 


(Continued from page 20) 


The village matron wheezed heavily 
as she lowered her ponderous weight 
one heavy step at a time down the 
wooden flight of stairs to the bank 
cellar. 

“Here we are,” said John, snapping 
on the light beside the cellar vault, 
“And here is the box,”’ he added as he 
fingered a tag on a black tin box which 
looked like an overgrown cake box 
resting just within the vault door. 

John untied the cord which encircled 
the box and swung open the lid. The 
box was filled with small packages of 
silver service wrapped in tissue paper, 
But on top of them was a strange 
thing. It was a long yellow envelope 
such as the bank had used at a time 
when the old commercial balanced 
pass book system was giving way, or 
rather, developing into the present 
monthly statement system. The type 
of envelope which rested on top of 
those packages of silver was ruled for 
the entry of deposits. Within the en- 
velope were paid checks. Along the top 
of the envelope was written the name, 
“Herbert Fiddock,” and at its bottom 
were three entries; a balance brought 
down, a deduction of paid checks, and 
in the space for the new balance was 
the word .... “None.” 


HS eyes staring, John stifled a gasp 

of astonishment. Then as though 
out of a dream he heard someone 
speaking. 

“‘Now just let me git a look at them 
packages,” came the voice of the ma- 
tron peering over John’s shoulder. 
“Like enough they’re all marked. 
Maria was always perticular with her 
property.” 

When John rose he had the yellowen- 
velope with him. In the short search 
for the fruit knives, he slid the old buff- 
colored vouchers from the envelope. 
John closed his eyes and tried to think. 
How did that old envelope of Herb 
Fiddock’s get into Maria Sherwood’s 
chest of silver? Inside of John some- 
thing was welling upward until he felt 
sailing on air. A frenzy to get the 
evidence to Director Clutchbill seized 
him. He looked at his watch. - It 
lacked five minutes to three. Al- 
ready Herb Fiddock’s lawyers might 
be hammering his staunch old friend, 
Director Clutchbill. 

*‘Here they are!”’ squealed the plump 
matron, suddenly holding up a package. 

John slid the yellow envelope into 
his breast pocket. “All right,” he 
smiled. ‘Watch me put the cord 
around the box—there... now 
we'll get up where the air is better.” 

The moment Maria Sherwood’s 
female envoy had left with the silver 
fruit knives John was instantly at his 
desk. He snatched up the telephone, 
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then slowly put it down. He did not 
dare call up the courthouse thirty 
miles away where in fancy he could 
ge old Director Clutchbill sweating 
blood to get justice and save the 
$2,800 for the bank. Someone would 
be sure to get word to the Fiddock 
lawyers, and John knew they wouldn’t 
stop at murder to get a decision before 
any new and surprising evidence could 
be put in. John passed a hand over 
his eyes and sat motionless for a 
second. The evidence would actually 
have to be there to count. He must 
take it. 

Jumping to his feet he went into the 
main office. He tried to quiet his 
voice as he spoke to Willie Dexter, 
the teller. 

“I’m leaving you to settle the cash 
and close up, Willie. I’ve got to go 
out and I won’t be back this after- 
noon.” 

John started for his car by a back 
street where he could run without 
attracting too much attention. 

It was now a bit after 3 o’clock. 
The case was to be called at 2. It 
would be 4 o’clock before John could 
possibly reach the courthouse. And 
since a court of equity, so called, had 
given a decision in favor of the Fiddock 
lawyers, it was common talk that a 
jury at county court would uphold it. 
Perhaps they were doing it now. 
John ran to his little garage and threw 
open the door. He snatched up two 
pails and started for his boarding 
house for hot water. Once back he 
dumped it into the car’s radiator, 
spilling part of it. He wiggled into an 
ulster. After a deadly minute he had 
the cold engine sputtering and cough- 
ing. 


OHN’S low-hung roadster sent a 

protesting cloud of black-grey smoke 
out of its six cylinders as it roared 
backward out on the street. It 
snorted at John’s three careless shifts 
as it lunged ahead in three jumps. 
_Ahalf hour later down the river road 
little jets of steam began pulsing from 
under the radiator cap. John turned 
a sharp corner for the last fifteen 
miles. The speedometer arrow leaned 
back and forth between 40 and 50. 
A heavy plume of steam bent backward 
from the radiator cap when the first 
outlying houses of the county seat 
slipped one by one behind him. 

Suddenly the ancient white court- 
house of the county frowned down on 
him from a rise of land in the center of 
Spraxton village. It had the cold 
look of a building without a conscience. 
About it were parked motor cars; 
black buzzards of the lawyers who 
had come to feed on the occupants of 
smaller cars nearby —now all empty. 

John shot his car to the nearest 
available place near the courthouse. 
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Guaranty Bank 


and 


Trust Company 


Lexington 
Kentucky 


E have recently completed and equipped this 
8-story reinforced concrete bank and office building 


under our single contract plan. 


Plans, construction, 


equipment, furnishings and decorating were all covered by 
one contract, with total cost determined and guaranteed 


by us in advance. 
pleted by us, include— 


Citizens State Bank....... Sturgis, Michigan 
One-Story Building, Limestone 


Citizens Savings Bank..... Kennett, Missouri 
Two-Story Building, Brick and Limestone 


First National Bank....... Liberty, Missouri 
Two-Story Building, Limestone 


Other “‘single contracts,” lately com- 
y 


First National Bank...... Harrisburg, Illinois 
Two-Story Remodeled Building, Limestone 
First National Bank . .. Lawrenceville, Illinois 
Two-Story Remodeled Building, Limestone 


First National Bank....... Litchfield, Illinois 
One-Story Building, Limestone 


We will, without obligation, furnish photographs, 
plans, cost data, and other information to any banker 
who may be interested in bank building or equipment 


ST. LOUIS BANK EQUIPMENT CO. 


Bank Builders 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


In an instant he was running for the 
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Your Obligation 
To Your Depositor 


When your customer constitutes you 
his agent in the collection of his 
checks and drafts, your mutual in- 
terests demand that you make use 
of the best and cheapest facilities 
available. 


The best, as well as the least expen- 
sive in this connection, is not a mere 
matter of opinion. 


Our 24-hour Transit Department 
precludes the loss of time in con- 
verting collections into cash. 


We receive all items at par and make 
no charge for telegraphic transfers. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 


BANK 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $16,800,000 


(Here is a Partial List of Cable Codes) 
ABC 5th Ed. IMPROVED 5 LETTERS, English or Spanish 
ACME COMMODITY AND PHRASE CODE, English-.-..-.---.-.-.-------------- 


COMPLETE PHRASE CODE, office size, English 
BENTLEY 4 Used everywhere, pocket size, English..........------.---------------- 


MOSSE (RUDOLF) most complete GERMAN general Code 
PETERSON INT’L BANKING CODE, 2nd Ed. English and Spanish-..-.--....-.-..-- 


(POSTAGE EXTRA 50c PER COPY) 


C. B. BENSINGER, INC. 


21 Whitehall St. 


Cable Multigraph, N. Y. 


BENSINGER CODES FOR YOUR FOREIGN CABLES 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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door. In a second more he was through 
the corridor. Those who turned ty 
look saw a pale face with quick 
searching eyes as he entered the court 
room. 

Far down an aisle at the far end of the 
large room lifted the bastion of the 
witness stand. Director Clutchhijj 
was standing within its balustrade, 
The melee of physical and mental 
battle flushed his face. He had been 
in the act of opening his mouth for q 
statement when his eye alighted op 
John. For a second it was s0 stil] 
John could hear his hair grow. The 
lawyer in front of Mr. Clutchbill 
turned and hunted with his little 
scowling eyes for the disturbance, 
From the opposite side of the room 
John could see the court sergeant-at- 
arms making for him. There was no 
time for parliamentary delay. 


ig MAY have been the warlike ex- 
pression on John’s face that held 
back any who should have restrained 
his advance. Anyhow, he got within 
reaching distance of Director Clutch- 
bill in the witness stand. He shoved 
into Mr. Clutchbill’s hand the yellow 
statement envelope showing the closing 
of the Herbert Fiddock account. 

“It was in Maria Sherwood’s box 
of silver in the vault—the widow 
Wheeler opened the box on written 
order this afternoon . . . . don’t know 
how it got there—it’s the paid vouchers 
on the old Fiddock account.” 

“I know how it got there!” Director 
Clutchbill reached a trembling hand 
for the envelope and when his fingers 
found it they froze on it in a death 
grip. 

Director Clutchbill hitched around 
to the front of the witness stand. 
He looked down on a certain bunch 
that had drawn together—Herb Fid- 
dock, his backer, the low-springing 
Mr. Stitt, and their lawyer. From 
this intellectual group Mr. Clutchbill 
let his gaze maneuver back of him to 
the three judges sitting with heads 
cocked at different angles. 

“Personal admirers,” purred Mr. 
Clutchbill in a cutting voice, “you 
are lookin’ at the original cat with the 
nine lives. I hold in my hand some 
little objects of yellow paper and 
India ink discovered this afternoon 
in a chest in the Ferndale National 
Bank. They are the vouchers which 
closed the $2,800 account of our noble 
co-worker, Brother Fiddock. All who 
wish to see the souvenirs can do s0 
by steppin’ forward with their hands 
clasped behind them. It’s gettin’ a 
little dark in here, and I come from 4 
village where some of the citizens 
have an astonishin’ Yankee tenderness 
toward any property that aint 
guarded.” Mr. Clutchbill suddenly 
looked at Herb Fiddock. 

An hour later after the case had 
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been dismissed, and the $2,800 had 
heen saved for the bank, John and 
Director Clutchbill were journeying 
home together in John’s mud-spattered 
car Which was now trundling along 
contentedly as the first snow flakes of 
the season slanted crazily through the 
two yellow beams of the car’s lights. 

“Son,” said Director Clutchbill to 
John, “don’t worry none about liftin’ 
those old paid checks of Fiddock’s 
out’n Maria Sherwood’s silver chest. 
Herb Fiddock put ’em there himself. 
You know he’s had hopes of interesting 
Maria in an offer of marriage. He 
sort of runs errands for her, and I 
remember he brought that chest of 
silver over to our cellar vault for Maria 
when she went to the city. And it’s 
my notion he slipped those old checks 
into the chest knowin’ they’d be well 
hid, and later he expected to show them 
to Maria and tell how smart he was 
to hook $2,800 off us with the evidence 
right in our vault. But, son, he 
certainly didn’t figure on Maria ever 
sending for them fruit knives.” 


Yankee Finance on the Seven 
Seas 
(Continued from page 23) 


and export trade of that particular 
port—silk, rubber, jute, cotton goods, 
tea, tin, etc. The New York office 
also passes on lines of credit for cus- 
tomers of the branches. 

The New York executive officers of 
the bank are kept informed also as to 
the quotations for various American 
commodities in which the branches 
may be interested, for the benefit of 
their clients or because they have loans 
against such products at the different 
ports of the world. These interna- 
tional branch banks do a local banking 
business in the ports where they are 
located, also, the same as the native 
banks. The one in Barcelona, Spain, 
for instance, ranks third in the Bar- 
celona clearing house. While I was in- 
terviewing the officers of the bank in 
New York a credit for $600,000 was re- 
ceived from that one to finance a ship- 
ment of cotton from Dixie to the 
Iberian Peninsula. 

Purchasing bills abroad author- 


How about a bank mag- 
azine individualized 
and named by your- 
self suitable for all 
departments of y 


institution, 


111 W. Washington St., Chicago 


ized by American bank credits is one 
of the important functions of the In- 
ternational Banking Corporation. Fre- 
quently credit advices are cabled or 
mailed out direct to foreign ports, for 
negotiation at the bank’s branches, 
but officials at New York say that 
mistakes are so frequently made in 
the preparation thereof that they much 
prefer to get these up themselves. 
Too often such credit instruments, 
when prepared by bankers not famil- 
iar with foreign trade banking prac- 
tices, contain too many stipulations 
for negotiation. In other words, part 
of the buyer and seller’s contract is 
sometimes inserted in the conditions 
of payment, which complicates the 
purely banking end of the transaction. 
One of these in point, cabled out to the 
bank’s Hankow branch, read as fol- 
lows: 


“The — — Bank of — — will honor 
drafts at 90 days sight covering 
shipment of 1,000 barrels of Hankow 
wood-oil, documents to include 
ocean-bill-of-lading and insurance 
certificates showing shipment in 
month of June, goods to be 1924 
manufacture, barrels new, weight 
landed U. S. port—.” 


Besides all this, sundry other con- 
ditions impossible of fulfillment had 
been written into the document evi- 
dently copied from the local importer’s 
contract. 

Obviously, bills drawn against such 
a credit could not be negotiated, for 
the bank abroad is not in a position 
to check up on all of the conditions 
above named. It is the banker’s busi- 
ness to scrutinize the shipping docu- 
ments only, to see that they conform 
to the specifications of the credit in- 
strument, such as_bills-of-lading 
properly signed, showing shipment 
within the lifetime of the credit, in- 
surance coverage, or other necessary 
documents, but the negotiating bank 
is not able to verify the quality of the 
goods or undertake other responsibil- 
ities outside of its role as a buyer of 
bills, covered by specified shipping 
documents, provided for in the letter 
of credit. 

In addition to the International 
Banking Corporation’s contact with 
banks all over the United States in 
the matter of foreign letters of credit, 
in collecting export drafts for inland 
banks, and in numerous other mat- 
ters, such as providing credit infor- 
mation on foreign firms, it is constantly 
quoting rates on Chinese dollars which 
it sells for the benfit of Chinese who 
live here—in all parts of the country — 
and send money back to the Celestial 
Republic. These transfers, Interna- 
tional Bank officers tell me, aggregate 
millions annually, made out of laun- 
dries and chop suey establishments all 
over the land. 
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An offer to 


Bank 
Executives 


HEN the Findex 
organization ana- 
lyzes your sales problems, 
it is working toward aplan 
for continuous growth 
over a period of years. 


Like you, it is concerned 
in methods that will gain 
sound, permanent growth 
—not the hit-or-miss 
effort of the hour. 


The Findex organization 
has made notable contri- 
butions to scientific mer- 
chandising for banking 
institutions. Its greatest 
contribution is its inter- 
pretation of “New Busi- 
ness” into terms of a 
comprehensive selling 
plan—and a method of 
securing institutional 
teamwork. 


The research and analysis 
work which Findex offers 
to do in your bank on 
request, is a prelude to the 
adoption of a far-reaching 
plan for future growth. 


To banks having three or 
more departments, with 
10,000 or more customers, 
we offer to submit a plan 
which will, without cost 
to you, disclose your sales 
problems and _possibili- 
ties. Write today asking: 
‘‘What is your plan of or- 
ganizedsellingforbanks?” 


THE FINDEx CoMPANY 
326 W. Mapison STREET 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Get credit 
for your 
service 


Make your 
checks on the 
safety paper which 
“| is most widely 
S$ known by the 
banks and public 

in general. 

Then your bank 
will get the credit 
it deserves for 
providing its de- 
positors with check 
protection. 

Write us for 
samplesof National 

=| Safety Paper. 
George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 


National Safety Paper is also made 
in Canada by George La Monte 
Son, Lid., Toronto 


The Certificate of Deposit 
Controls 


Continued from page 25) 


register, and although it is an elephant 
to tackle, you can see that only one 
person can work on it ata time. If I 
don’t ‘strike’ when I finish listing, of 
course I’ll be more than glad to have 
some help; but of course, if it is neces- 
sary to check back the list, that means 
work for tomorrow evening. As for 
tonight— well, I guess I’m in for it.” 

The substance of the conversation 
between the two tellers is not unusual 
amidst the routine of many banks, 
whose growth and gradual expansion 
has forced them to discard some of the 
*‘old harness,’ and seek new methods to 
replace the old and increasingly inade- 
quate means of handling their routine 
work, or performing bank chores. 

One of the important chores to be 
performed, is that of balancing the 
certificate of deposit register. With 
the growth of the bank, comes the ever- 
increasing volume of certificates issued, 
and outstanding; and the work of bal- 
ancing the “‘C/Ds,” grows more and 
more burdensome, if handled through 
one register and one control. 


Plan of Splitting Control 


Naturally the first thought is to 
break up the task of proving, by han- 
dling it in smaller units. This was 
accomplished at the First National 
Bank, Madison, Wisconsin, with little 
effort and little confusion. 

No proving or balancing was neces- 
sary, after we formed four new con- 
trols. Four new registers were pur- 
chased, each about one-half the size 
of the old register. These new regis- 
ters were designated, on their covers 
and in large type, as “‘A,” “B,” “C,” 
and “D,”’ respectively. 

Next, we lettered, alternately, each 
(100) block of our remaining stock of 
blank certificates, opposite the number, 
tively, with small lettering hand stamp. 
For example — 


No. 171101—A 
First Block to 
No. 171200—A 


No. 171300—B 
No. 171301—C 
Third Block to 


| No. 171400—C 


Second Block to 


No. 171401—D 
Fourth Block to 

No. 171500—D 

No. 171501—A 
Fifth Block to 


| No. 171600—A 


No more certificates are now entered 
in the “old register,’ but our certifi- 
cates teller issues from an ‘‘A”’ block of 
certificates and records them in the 
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“A” register; when the “A” block jg 
exhausted, he issues from a block of 
“B” certificates, using the “B” register, 
etc., until “A,” “B,” “C,” and “p” 
certificates have been used, when the 
operation is repeated, using ‘‘A” cer. 
tificates again with register, ete, 

The numerical succession of the cer. 
ficates remains the same as heretofore, 
but the distribution is made through. 
out the four registers, instead of one, 
by means of the lettered certificates, 
Four new controls are carried in the 
general ledger, i. e., “A,” “B,” “C,.” 
and “‘D,” in addition to what we term 
the “Old Control.”’ The “‘Old Control” 
will, of course, in time become obso- 
lete, as no new certificates are issued 
for it, while the old certificates are 
gradually coming in and being paid 
against it. 

In the interim, however, four new 
controls are being built up. By the 
alternating distribution of certificates 
issued, the four controls remain in 
approximate equality as to number of 
entries for certificates issued in each. 
It is also reasonable to assume that the 
influx of certificates being paid against 
each control will be in proportion to 
their issuance in each of the new regis- 
ters. Paid certificates are sorted ac- 
cording to their letter designation, and 
each control charged daily with its 
proper total. 

The plan, which goes into operation 
automatically and which constantly 
tends to equalize the four units of con- 
trol, has several real advantages which 
save time and afford convenience in 
balancing the certificate of deposit 
controls. 

First, since the certificates teller 
needs in his cage only the register from 
which he is issuing certificates, three of 
the four registers are available for 
proving at all times, and this work 
need not wait until the window is 
closed before access can be had to the 
only certificate register, as heretofore. 

Aside from permitting the work to 
be done during banking hours, this 
system allows three persons to take 
hold the proving task, and balance the 
registers the same day, or one or more 
units can be balanced each day. 

If a list must be checked back, it 
means that one needs to check over 
only one-fourth of the listing to locate 
the error, whereas, heretofore, it has 
often been necessary to check over the 
entire listing. 

At this bank a (100) block of cer- 
tificates lasts at least two days, which 
means that three of the four registers 
are available two days, two of them 
for four days, or one for about a week. 

All that is necessary to institute the 
plan is to purchase four small registers 
(or as many registers as controls to be 
formed), and letter the present stock of 
certificates to designate the control to 
be handled through. 
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YOUR BANK DESERVES IT!! 


Telautograph instruments 
occupy little more desk 
room than an _ ordinary 
letterhead, and they are 
ornamental too, olive color. 


Telautograph Service 


(Handwriting by Wire) 
for the cmneeue it costs you does more to back 

up your “Good Service” advertising than any service 
your bank is now employing, because— 


it enables your tellers and bookkeepers to communicate in a silent, 
secret and absolutely accurate manner. Eliminates embarrassment of 
depositors through open discussion of depositors’ balances—makes your 
tellers and bookkeepers more efficient through their knowledge that 
responsibility for error cannot be shifted. Keeps your tellers in the 
cages at all times, and prevents involuntary overdrafts, thus rendering 
better service to customers and providing protection for the bank. 


EACH STATION COSTS 28 CENTS PER DAY!! 


(Charge it to advertising if you wish) 


Our Booklet Explains—Shall We Send It to You? Or Our Man? Or Both? 


TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION 


448 West 37th St, NEW YORK CITY — 36 Branch Offices — Service in 152 Cities 
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When you want 
special advertising 
to attract new accounts: 


Youre 


4 


a program that 
is building business, 
right now for thousands of 
banks throughout America: 

The powerful new step in 
banking service—positive 
protection against check 
raisers. Super-Safety IN- 
SURED Bank Checks 
give it. Made of world’s 
safest check paper; pro- 
tected by the Wm. J. Burns 
International Detective 
Agency, Inc. Finally, bank 
and each depositor is in- 
sured for $1,000—in the 
strong Hartford 
jg Accident & Indem- 
nity Company — 
againstlossthrough 

raised checks. 
They cost nothing extra. 

Plus our national adver- 
tising—reaching millions 
monthly. 

Then—when you want 
special advertising for any 
occasion, we supply it free. 
Also regular, powerful 
advertising for local news- 
papers. And mailing litera- 
ture, effective display 
material—a whole list of 
valuable, forceful, business- 
building helps. Find out all 
about it. Write today. 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 


New York San Francisco 


By ARTHUR 


C & R, of the state of Minnesota, 

, were shippers of potatoes, and 
one Marshall, of the state of West 
Virginia, was a dealer in the same 
commodity. Marshall ordered a car- 
load of spuds of the Minnesota 
firm, which was duly shipped from 
Waupaca, Wisconsin, to Cairo, West 
Virginia, consigned to the shippers’ 
order with instructions to notify Mar- 
shall upon their arrival. The shippers 
took the customary bill of lading from 
the railroad company, and three days 
after the potatoes started on their 
way, drew a sight draft on Marshall 
for the sum of $856.64, the price of the 
car of potatoes, attached the bill of 
lading to the draft and sold the draft 
and B/L to a bank in Waupaca, 
Wisconsin, and received the money. 
The Wisconsin bank then sent the 
draft and B/L to a bank in Harrisville, 
W. Va., for collection, up to which 
point in the transaction there is 
nothing out of the ordinary or outside 
of the common experiences of bankers 
and present-day shippers of food com- 
modities. 

But when the potatoes reached 
Cairo, Marshall telephoned to the 
Harrisville bank which held the draft 
and bill of lading that the railroad 
company would not permit him to 
inspect the potatoes without exhibiting 
the bill of lading, and that he, Mar- 
shall, was remitting $856.64 to take up 
the draft and B/L for the sole purpose 
of procuring inspection of the potatoes 
before accepting them. The draft and 
B/L were sent to him by the bank, and 


a few days later, Marshall returned 


the draft to the Harrisville (collecting) 
bank, saying that his inspection of the 
goods showed them to be inferior 
and that he was rejecting the shipment; 
that he could not return the bill of 
lading, because the agent of the rail- 
road company refused to give it back; 
and he asked the bank to return him 
the $856.64. 


UT the Harrisville bank, after 

making the one mistake of delivering 
the draft and bill of lading condition- 
ally, did not make another; it refused 
to return the money to Marshall, and 
when the Wisconsin bank became 
anxious a couple of weeks later and 
wired about a remittance on its col- 
lection, the Harrisville bank made a 
full statement by mail of the fore- 
going facts, and added that it was 
holding the funds pending a full 
determination of the rights of the 
several parties. That meant a law- 
suit, of course, and the case has just 
recently been decided in the Supreme 
Court of West Virginia, and is entitled 
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| Sight Draft With B/L Attached 


F. McCARTY 


Old National Bank vs. Peoples Bank, 
108 S. E. 716, the first named being 
the Waupaca, Wisconsin, bank, and 
the other that located in Harrisville, 
West Virginia. 

At the outset of the decision the 
court makes clear that it is well 
established that where a consignor of 
goods discounts a sight draft and 
assigns a bill of lading attached thereto, 
the holder of the papers acquires 
special property in the goods and js 
entitled to have them held by the 
carrier until he surrenders the bill of 
lading; that a bill of lading is a muni- 
ment of title to the goods, similar in 
effect to a deed to land, and a collecting 
agency, appointed by the holder of the 
draft and B/L, surrenders them at his 
peril if he lets them go for anything 
other than unconditional payment. 
That gave the Wisconsin bank the 
right of control over the potatoes, and 
made the Harrisville, West Virginia, 
bank liable for all the consequences of 
its wrongful act, reaffirming the gen- 
eral rule that a collecting bank must 
follow instructions exactly or be liable 
for the results of any deviation there- 
from. 


OF COURSE, the railroad agent did 
not have the right to require the bill 
of lading before allowing inspection, 
but he took the right, arbitrarily, and 
refused to return it to Marshall, who, 
in turn, could not return it to the 
Harrisville bank. That bank, there- 
fore, had the draft and the money, but 
no bill of lading and no potatoes. 
As to the matter of inspection, said 
the court, it might be proper for the 
agent to require instructions from the 
bank holding the collection, so as to 
know that Marshall was authorized to 
inspect, and proper for the bank to 
give such instructions, since Marshall 
had the unquestioned right to inspect 
the goods before receiving them, but 
that if Marshall paid the draft to get 
an inspection, whether same was by 
wrongful requirement by the railroad 
company or what not, he must then 
look to the seller of the goods for his 
remedy on the ground of defects. 

The Wisconsin bank was held not 
to be under any obligation to Marshall 
to see that the shipper’s contract was 
performed, and, incidentally, the court 
also relieved the Harrisville bank of 
some of its fears, going outside the 
points at issue in so doing, in this 
language: 

“It is quite true, as before stated, 
that Marshall was entitled to inspect 
the goods before receiving them. This 
is a right, however, that he was not 
required to exercise. He could pay 
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the draft, and take up the bill of lading 
ifhe desired, and rely upon the seller’s 
warranty to protect him. This right 
of inspection he must exercise season- 
ably. He could not pay off the draft 
and deliver the bill of lading to the 
carrier, and then demand his money 
back upon finding that the goods did 
not meet his requirements.” 

The court then decided that the 
money being held by the defendant 
bank belonged to the Wisconsin bank, 
and that the amount constituted the 
full liability of the Harrisville bank. 
The remaining point in this case is 
curiosity provoking: Nowhere in the 
trial in the lower court or in the de- 
cision of the higher court does it appear 
what became of the carload of potatoes! 


N? OTHER case has been found pre- 
senting the question of aconditional 
delivery of a draft and bill of lading to 
the drawee, to enable him to inspect 
the goods, but in Second Nat. Bank v. 
Bank of Alma, 99 Ark. 386, the ship- 
ment was of a machine and the draft 
was for a sum representing the rental 
of the machine for a given period. 
The draft and bill of lading were de- 
livered to the party to enable him to 
test the machine, and after procuring 
itfrom the carrier, upon delivery of the 
bill of lading, he kept the machine and 
did not pay the draft. The collecting 
bank was held liable as for conversion 
of the property. 

Another recent case concerning the 
delivery of sight drafts with bills of 
lading attached, while affirming the 
rule that a collecting bank which dis- 
obeys instructions and delivers papers 
without getting the money is liable for 
all the consequences, is concerned, 
chiefly, with the methpd of arriving at 
the amount of damages, called by law 
writers, ““The measure of damages.” 

This case is from Kansas, and is also 
over potatoes shipped by a Minnesota 
firm. There were three carloads with a 
separate draft and bill of lading for 
each, and the papers were forwarded 
by a Minneapolis bank to a Kansas 
bank near the point of destination 
With the usual instructions to present 
the drafts and deliver them with at- 
tached bills of lading upon payment. 


TH S case, entitled Northwestern Nat’ 

Bank v. Peoples State Bank, 109 
Kansas 506, 200 Pac. 278, had but the 
one thing to decide, that is, the amount 
of recovery, for the facts were ad- 
mitted, and were that the Kansas 
bank’s. cashier detached the bills of 
lading from the drafts and delivered 
the former to the drawee of the latter, 
aman named Cameron. Cameron 
obtained possession of the three cars of 
potatoes, after which he complained of 
their quality and began negotiations 
With the shippers for a reduction in 
Price. These negotiations resulted in a 
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A Bank That Compels Savings 


Our Service Plan 


When we contract with a bank to 
furnish a stipulated number of 
gee the campaign is directed 

a man experienced in the 
field. 


Our solicitors are bonded salesmen 
—young men trained in their work 
as representatives of the bank and 
upon whom the bank can rely to 
perform their work faithfully. 


The bank pays nothing for the 


° . account until it reaches the sum 
A Coin Container of $50 when the initial deposit is 
a credited to the account of the 
So Small It Slips depositor. This amount covers 
the cost of the bank plus a small 

Into the Pocket 


All reports are made daily to the 
bank, the salesmen reporting to 
the campaign manager. 


The Calendar Bank is a tried and proven device. Deposits 
are made regularly, every day, in order to keep the calendar 
up to date. Its attractive construction makes it an orna- 
ment for the office or home desk. 


We have scores of letters from banks in all sections of the 
United States, endorsing not only the Calendar Bank but 


the unusual service that we are able to furnish to bring 
new accounts. 


We will be glad to furnish details upon request 


Speer-Rosefelt Calendar Bank Company 


M. & M. Bank Building MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


reduction by the shipper from the 
contract price of $814.41, after. which 

the forwarding bank sued the collecting 
bank for that sum. 

The plaintiff contended that it was 
the owner of the drafts and having 
turned them over to the defendant for 
collection, and the latter having failed 


BURGLAR — 


to follow instructions, the plaintiff was COVER the COUNTRYS 

entitled to recover the difference c 

between the face of the drafts and the COMPANY 
sum finally paid. The defendant con- 
tended that the plaintiff was but a You'll Never Operate Another 

forwarding agent of the shipper, that a MULTIGRAPH 

settlement having been reached be-| | Without The “CARLTON” Paper Jogger 

tween the shipper and the drawee of Once you have used one 


i j if 
the drafts, the*suit was in effect one | | Sold on money-back guarantes it not sbeotutely eatie- 


between the shipper himself and the | | caRLTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
collecting bank, and the shipper having | | Pept: 19% 96 Clinton Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record of 
every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 
The Kastens Time 
each 
hour and 
date automatically. 
Catalog? Yes, an in- 


teresting one, too. 
Send for it, now. 


HENRY KASTENS 
- 422-424 W. 27th St. 

New York City, N. Y. 
OVER 75,000 IN USE 


If you really want to 
know how far bank ad- 
vertising has advanced 
—see Reed's Master 
Plan for 1925. Nothing 


else-can give you a full 
realization of the new. 
order of things which 
P. M. Reed & Banker 
Associates, Chicago, 
have initiated. 


HOLLAND 
Advertising Company, Inc. 
244 Fifth Ave., New York 


Specialists in 
Newspaper Advertising for Banks 


An Individual 
House Organ 


at Low Cost! 
F WE CAN SHOW YOU an adver- 


tising medium that will stimulate 
savings accounts from 50% to 500%; 
revive dormant accounts; induce de- 
positors to patronize ALL depart- 
ments; build prestige and goodwill; 
sell bonds if desired—and do this at 
a reasonable cost—wouldn’t you be 
interested? 


THE SUCCESSFUL SAVER, a 
monthly house organ individualized 
to your bank, will accomplish all this 
and more. We can prove its effective- 
ness by facts taken from the experi- 
ence of many banks. 


Every bank official responsible for new busi- 
ness should send the coupon below—today. 


Bartlett Advertising Company 
230 E. Ohio St., Chicago 


Send us complete regarding THE 
SUCCESSFUL SAVER 


received all the goods were. worth, 
could not have been damaged. 

There was no previous case in Kan- 
sas courts on the point. The de- 
fendant bank admitted the wrongful 
delivery of the bills of lading, therefore 
admitting its liability for whatever 
damages ensued. But are the damages 
to be computed according to the face 
of the paper, or according to actual 
damages suffered? The latter measure 
might be greater or less than the former 
in any given case. The Kansas court 
took what it deemed to be the weight 
of authority in other states, and held 
that the measure was the actual 
damages suffered and proved, in this 
case nothing, since the forwarding 
bank and the shipper were one and the 
same in legal effect, and had ratified 
the settlement, therefore admitting 
that the potatoes were worth $814.41 
less than the contract price, and, 
having received all the goods were 
worth, no damage could be computed. 
The Kansas case is thoroughly an- 
notated in 19 A. L. R. 555, and the 
compiling editor agrees with the view 
of the Kansas court that the weight of 
authority makes the measure of dam- 
ages as above stated. 


Both these cases point to clear con- 
clusions. One is that a bank that 
takes a draft with bill of lading attached 
as a deposit and credit given, acquires a 
title in the goods and can insist upon 
the re-delivery thereof or payment 
therefor. But suppose the goods are 
inferior, as in both these cases, and the 
customer who deposited the drafts is 
not financially responsible; the bank 
has the right of course to charge back 
any deficiency resulting when the 
goods are sold for less than the face of 
the drafts, but the recovery from the 
customer may not be so easy under 
these circumstances. 

This loss may occur even though the 
goods are not inferior, at least at the 
time of arrival at the destination. It is 
common knowledge that shipping with 
sight draft and B/L attached is the 
common mode today in fruits, vege- 
tables and other perishable commod- 
ities, all subject to violent fluctuations 
in price and to rapid deterioration in 
cases of delayed unloading. 

There is but one answer, and that is, 
where the shipping customer is not 
sound financially, handle his drafts and 
bills of lading as pure collections, to be 
credited to his account only when the 
proceeds have been received in cash. 
For the collecting bank, the sug- 
gestion is, if the bill of lading has been 
parted with through any trick, sub- 
terfuge or mistake, get busy seeing 
that the goods are protected or sold for 
their full worth, so as to minimize the 
damages the law will surely give to the 
forwarder for the deviation from his 
instructions. 
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Costs—Starting From the Othe | °L=4! 
End borne, in 
(Continued from page 11) sixth of 
deduct first all salaries, then all ex. 
penses which can be at once localized, en ; 
The balance is general or overhead, ye ible 
The salaries are now carefully allotted ¥ 
to the departments by a study of the a We tl 
salary list, giving due consideration to 5 U 
all cases where employees divide their ti { 
energies between departments. The | ie 
totals are now added and proved with he nae 
expense account total. items h 
The Second Step dling th 
We now close out, one by one, the = 
accounts of departments that are sub- their ef 
sidiary to the objectives outlined, has no 
charging them into the others. De. lums 
tails will vary in other banks, but here — eos 
is how we do it: ove 
Cashier and his assistants, repre 
senting costs of supervision, are spread 
over the departments on the basis of Wh 
the percentages of salaries paid in the 
department. There are, however, two 
exceptions to this, one is the loan de- 
partment which is not altogether under | 25 ‘@ 
his jurisdiction, and the other is over- desk, 
head, in which case we deduct presi- windov 
dent’s salary before arriving at the | “ly 
percentage. didn't 
Supplies are distributed as far as — %4 he 
possible on the amounts requisitioned J ™™°- 
from the supply room for the depart- The 
ments. as the 
Coupons are charged partly to com- § Adv 
mercial, partly to country banks, and § ™Mght 
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the balance to overhead. 

Transit expense is charged to de- 
partments on the numbers of items 
handled for each department respec- 
tively. 

Cash collectigns go to loans, expense 
collections to overhead, and audit to 
overhead. 

At the end of these operations the 
columns are again totalled and bal- 
anced against the former figures. 


The Third Step 


We now have our expenses largely 
segregated as desired, but there is too 
large a total in ““Overhead.”” Obviously 
this contains some controllable expendi- 
ture and we make an estimate of the 
amount. We know that the salaries 
charged belong to overhead, but we still 
have some $6,000 in the account. We 
estimate that two-thirds of this is con- 
trollable and so proceed to charge off 
$4,000 to the surviving accounts i 
proportion to the already allotted ex- 
pense. It is reasonable to suppose 
that a department which has been 
allotted say 25 per cent of the expense, 


TI 

may bear 25 per cent of this further § 1) 
distribution. trad 
It is admitted that this last step 8 } jhe 


the weakest point of the plan owing t0 | y,, 
the fact that the proportions have t0 
be estimated. However, it should be | ,,, 


Fifty-two 
or 

bank 
assul 
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CLEARING Hous; 


borne in mind .nis is less than one- 
sixth of the entire expense account, 
and so if it is agreed that there is a 
certain amount of controllable expense 
in the overhead total, the margin of 
possible error is not so great after 


all. 

We thus get a final statement which 
shows us how much has been allotted 
under the various heads. The per- 
item cost may be arrived at with toler- 
able accuracy by dividing the totals of 
ims handled into the costs of han- 
ding them. We have comparable fig- 
ures for the various departments which 
can be used by the officers in judging 
their efficiency, and the entire process 
has not involved any expensive or 
cumsy systems of keeping track of 
endless small amounts of time and 
money. 


When West Goes East Into 
Chinatown 
(Continued from page 13) 


was talking with Mr. Sanders at his 
desk, which is between the tellers’ 
windows and the street entrance, 
hardly a customer went by who 
didn’t have a jovial greeting for him, 
and he seemed to know everyone by 
name. 

The bank is likewise as progressive 
as the most progressive in the matter 
ofadvertising. Mr. Charles Gee, who 
might be called liason officer and head 
of the bank’s new business department, 
acts as advertising manager, and the 
bank’s window displays .are his pet 
hobby. Pictures of Chinese actors 
and actresses from the two Chinatown 
theaters have been a feature of the dis- 
plays in recent months. Since the 
“quieting down” of Chinatown which 
followed on the heels of prohibition, 
there has been a revival of interest in 
the native theater, and stars from the 
Chinese stage have been brought to 
America under bond, at salaries in 
some cases of $10,000 and $20,000 a 
year. But that is a different story. 
The point is, these photographs of the 
stars playing in the local theaters are 
good attention getters. And if it isn’t 
Pictures of actors and actresses it’s 
pictures of some other sort. There’s 
always something in the window that 
successfully attracts attention. You 
can’t go by without seeing one or two 
orientals interestedly studying the 
bank’s window display. Mixed in 
with the pictures are what, Mr. Gee 
assured me, are straight selling mes- 
sages in Chinese symbols. 

The bank uses small home savings 
banks, especially made up, with the 
trade-mark of the Oriental Branch of 
the French American Bank upon them. 
Yes, indeed, the. bank has a trade- 
Mark! These home savings banks 
are very popular with the women 
and children. The Chinese are firm 


Continued on page 56). 
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An Uninterrupted 
Dividend Record 
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DOLLARS PER SHARE 


1906 1308 1310 1912 1914 1916 1918 I 1923 


NET EARNINGS PER SHARE OF A. T. & T. 
STOCK AVAILABLE FOR DIVIDENDS 


Fo the past 42 years, the A. T. & T. Company 
and its predecessors have paid not less than $7.50 
a share per year, which each year has been earned 
with a margin of safety. 


A substantial surplus has thus been accumulated and 
kept in the business, increasing the equity of the 
individual stockholder while increasing the usefulness 
of the entire Bell System. 


This financial record not only reflects the stability 
of the Company but accounts for the remarkable 
steadiness of the stock's market price. 


It also accounts for the fact that today there are 
more than 343,000 stockholders. 


A. T.& T. Stock pays 9% dividends. It can 
be bought in the open market to yield about 7%. 
Write for pamphlet, “Some Financial Facts.” 


SECURITIES CO. 


D.E. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 
“The People’s 
Messenger” 


APPEALS TO THE THRIFT SENSE 


’ ‘The Nutry & Cook Horse Shoe Pocket Sav- 
*.. “ings Bank makes saving easy. It is the most 
* successful home bank in America. 

The bank has a capacity for nickels, dimes, 
quarters and gold pieces. | It is light, compact 
and durable. Your bank’s name on the 
reverse side. 

It is just the right sort of savings bank to 
bring in new accounts. 


Write for Prices and Samples Today 


NUTRY & COOK MFG. CO. 
201 COOK STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


- In-writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Bookkeeping 
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Burroughs offices are located in more than 200 cities in the United 
States and Canada, and in the principal cities of the world. 


Factories at Detroit, Michigan; Windsor, Ontario; Nottingham, England 


CLEARING HOUSE 


Transit Machines Save 
Per Cent for The Old 
National Bank Spokane 


The experience of The Old National Bank is 
typical of the thousands of banks using Burroughs 
Transit Machines. Regarding their present system, 
which has been in operation for more than five 
years, President W. D. Vincent writes: 


“In our transit department are three 
Burroughs Numerical Transit Machines 
and one Burroughs Moon-Hopkins 
Transit Machine. Our clerical help was 
reduced at least 50 per cent when we 
changed to these machines. This 
equipment has enabled us to handle a 
maximum day of 11,000 items.” 


Small banks, too, prefer the Burroughs Transit 
Machine because it can be adapted to many other 
kinds. of work. Equipped with two sets of adding 
dials, it saves extra runs in the teller’s cage, the 


mailing, proof, and collection departments, or on 


any work that requires accumulative totals. 


Ask your Burroughs representative to demonstrate 
the speed, economy and flexibility of this remarkable 
machine. Or, if you prefer, mail the coupon. 


Fifty-five 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY _ | 8261 second Biva, Detroit, Michigan 


6261 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 
me further information about the 
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IN CLEVELAND 


TRUST co. 


‘Resources over 290 Millions 
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(Continued from page 53) 


believers in the value of instilling teach- 
ings of thrift in the young. Thrift js 
considered to be a filial duty. Many 
of the old Chinese traditions work for 
the best interests of the bank. The 
home banks are good business pro- 
ducers. 


PAMILY ties and tongs are by no 
means the only outside forces to be 
reckoned with in the bank’s affairs, 
You will become aware, if you question 
Miss Dorothy Gee long enough, that 
there is something else—these age-old 
traditions and beliefs, which have been 
ingrained in this people by an old, old 
civilization. There is that old custom 
of settling all debts at the Chinese New 
Year. The exact date of this event is 
dependent on the moon, and it will 
come this year on January 24. This 
established custom will have its reflec- 
tion in the business of the bank. 
Deposits and withdrawals will jump 
during the month of January, while 
everybody’s getting squared up for 
the New Year. 

Good Christians are inclined to lump 
many of the ancient customs and be- 
liefs of the Chinese under the single 
term, superstitions. Perhaps there is 
some justification for this. However 
that may be and whatever they are, at 
New Year, when Chinatown’s streets 
are lined with masses of yellow China 
lillies, and its doorways hung with 
bright-colored paper lanterns, the most 
picturesque of them come parading out 
in public. There’s the scaring away 
of the devil by setting off long strings 
of fire crackers. There is the New 
Year’s eve banquet, at which the 
kitchen god, Chu Hai, is feasted on 
honey and other sticky substances—in 
order to seal his eyes, so, when he 
makes his annual report to the gods 
concerning the doings of their mortal 
subjects, he won’t have seen too 
much. 

It isn’t likely that these are the par- 
ticular customs or superstitions oF 
whatever they are which affect busi- 
ness at the Chinatown bank. But 
Dorothy Gee says there are some that 
surely do. Just how they do is another 
matter. There are lots of things the 
manager of the Oriental Branch of the 
French American Bank has to place m 
the category of the unknowable. 


Check 


YOUR ADVERTISING FOR RESULTS 


IF IT ISN’T MAKING GOOD, WRITE 


the HAHN-RODENBURG C0. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
_ Individually Designed | 
ewspaper Advertising Service 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP AT 
DETROIT. MICH. U S A, 4070-2-25-ADY 
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CHOICE 


OF 


AMERICAN 


BANKERS 


Six Big Divisions of 
L. B. Service to Banks 
1. Bank card record systems 

2. Bank filing systems 

3. Equipment, wood and 
steel 

4. Cards and filing supplies 

5. Specially-trained bank 


salesmen 
6. Special bank services 


Indexing, Analysis, Statisti- 


cal, Calculating 


No blind alleys in this ledger 


direct, well-marked routes to each account save 
as much as 50% in bookkeeping time 


‘9.0 longer is it necessary 
for bookkeepers to grope 
through ponderous ledg- 

~~ ets. No longer do they 
haveto flop and reflop endless pages. 

No longer need rumpled, crumpled 

ledger sheets hinder their seeking 
fingers. 


For, with the L. B. Card ledger, 
thebookkeeper’s hand darts directly 
to the account card desired. 


A well-marked highway 


The L. B. Card ledger is vertically 
arranged. All guide tabs stand up 
clear and visible—a well-marked 
highway to every account. Thebook- 
keeper can now locate, post to, and 
teplace an account card in the time 
it took just to locate the name in 
an old-style ledger. 


This saving in time is so marked, 
that L. B. Card ledgers have saved 
10%,30%, even 50% of the total book- 
keeping time formerly required. 


Time-saving is but one of the 
notable economies effected by the 
L.B. Card ledger for commercial 
accounts. Altogether there are six 


convincing reasons why it will pro- 
duce economies impossible with 
old-style ledgers. 


Six definite advantages 


1. Saves time—from 10% to 50% 
of bookkeeper’s time in posting ac- 
counts. 


2. Durable and efficient guiding— 
that permits faster and easier refer- 
ence to active accounts. 


3. Is perfectly adaptable to machine 
posting. 

4. Has greater flexibility—a dead 
account can be removed or a new 
account added in two seconds. 


5. Uses L. B. Ledger cards —Stock 
form or special forms, of stock de- 
signed for machine posting. 


6. Is housed in L. B. Ledger trays— 
with every refinement for ease and 
speed in handling accounts. 


Banks have been quick to realize 


the savings the L.B. Card ledger 
affords. Already tens of thousands 
of business firms and banks, in 
adopting it, have effected definite 
bookkeeping economies. 


Send for this booklet 


If your bookkeepers are still 
groping through old-style ledgers 
there is time-waste in your bank. 
Write for interesting free booklet 
No. 828 which explains the L. B. 
Card ledger forcommercialaccounts 
in detail. 


Or ask for an actual demon- 
stration at one of our salesrooms. 
Consult your phone book. 


Home Office 230 Albany Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Salesrooms: Boston, New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, London, Paris, and in the 
52 principal cities of the United States, 
England and France. 


Factories: Cambridge, New York,Chicago, 
Ilion, N.Y., New Orleans, and London, Eng. 


Library Bureau 


Founded 1876 


Card Ledgers for Every Bank 
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No. 67 Binder for 
ledger records 


Nos. 67 and 69 look alike, act 
alike, are alike—in all 
mechanical particulars. 67 is 
for pen posting; 69 for ma- 
chine posting. 


No. 69 Binder 
for machine bookkeeping 


Merely place this binder in its rack, turn 
the key and begin posting. There is no waste 
motion — before, during or after posting. 
When the work is finished, close the binder 
and press its covers together; it locks— 
automatically. 


Built to serve 


EN you buy anything— 

a loose-leaf binder for your 

bookkeepers, or a suit of clothes 

for yourself —you know that 

economy lies in its length of satis- 
factory service. 

Such service can come only 
from fine quality; and quality in a 
product depends on the maker's 
desire to put it there. 

This Baker-Vawter No. 69 


Binder, for machine bookkeeping, 
is made to bring greater efficiency 
and convenience to your book- 
keeping operations. 

The illustrations and descrip- 
tion show some features that 
make it an easy binder to work 
with—a time saver. As for its 
built-in quality, for lasting service 
and economy, you need know 
only this—Baker-Vawter made it. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Loose Leaf Binders « Printed Record Forms and Systems 
Filing Cabinets « Unit Files « Storage Units 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS AND BRANCH OFFICES: 
HOLYOKE 
MASSACHUSETTS 


BENTON HARBOR 
MICHIGAN 


KANSAS CITY 
MISSOURI 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


Sales Offices in 55 Cities 


How the covers are made 


The board in Baker-Vawter binders is Jutex, a 
light, tough, non-warping material made chiefly 
of jute fibre. Note the sturdy appearance of the 
broad, rounded edges, and of the hand- 
turned leather bound corners. The cordu- 
toy is so laid that a brush edge is presented 
where wear is normally the greatest. The 
steel hinges are riveted through the board 
and cannot work loose. 


Turn the key, it springs open 


Pressure on the back closes it; locks it automatically; 
positively. No. 69 springs wide open at a half turn of the 
removable key, instantly ready for the insertion or re- 
moval of leaves. 


“Snugbound”’— it grips the leaves 


Snuggers—those spring-steel clamps you see above— 
grip securely on the leaves’ binding margin, when the 

inder is closed and locked. They won’t let go or allow 
the leaves to slip or “‘spill.” 


95 % expansion in No. 69 


Made in 2 minimum capacities, each with 95°% expan- 
sion. 2” for 250 to 375 leaves; 3” tor 365 to 650 leaves; 
500 to 875 statements. In all cases there is ample room 
for the index and working space. 


‘ 


The 4 non-skid telescoping posts 


give perfect alignment to the leaves’ edges. Account 
selection, removal and insertion are rapid and conve- 
nient. Leaves may be offset, for machine posting, either 
right or left. 

The full length, all steel cover-hinges cannot soften 
or crack like leather hinges; the covers will not slip 
back and expose the leaves’ edges to wear and abuse. 
The fine tool steel of the simple locking mechanism in- 
sures long life and continued ease of operation. 


No metal can touch 

your desk 
No. 69 won't scratch; its 
four Durovel corner cush- 
ions save the surface; ab- 
sorb the shocks of rough 
handling; prolong the 
binder’s life. Made bya se- 
cret process, of fine felt im- 
pregnated with rubber, 
Durovel corners retain 
their resiliency—never harden. They’ll stand many 
years of hard usage; their replacement is a simple, inex- 
DPensive matter, 
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